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Gleanings in Bee Culture 


March, 1946 ost 


Experiences in the 
Use of Bees for 
Orchard Pollination 


By Robert M. Clark 


{We met Mr. Clark last July at the Con- 
ference in Atlantic, Iowa, of beekeepers, 
fruit growers, and agronomists. As Mr. 
Clark made a contribution to that meeting 
in relation to some of his experiences in 
orchard pollination, we asked him to con- 
tribute an article for Gleanings. He is one 
of Iowa’s largest orchardists.—Ed. | 


Our experience with the use of 
rented colonies of bees dates back 
about 18 years in our apple orchard 
at Mitchellville, Iowa. During the 
years preceding it was becoming in- 
creasingly evident that there were 
no longer sufficient farm colonies 
or wild bees of various types in the 
vicinity to properly pollinate a com- 
mercial orchard increasing in size, 
particularly in bad weather bloom 
periods. 

In the spring of 1945 it was dem- 
onstrated at Mitchellville that an 
abnormally warm spell in March 
followed quickly by a cold April 
can bring apple trees to the bloom 
stage without bringing such ground 
insects as bumblebees actively into 
action. Normally, bumblebees ac- 
tively work apple bloom. In 1945, 
warm weather did not bring them 
out until apple bloom was gone. The 
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same shortage of other natural pol- 
linating insects could have occurred. 
The Group System Advantageous 

During the earlier years of our 
experience in renting colonies of 
bees to place in the orchard at bloom 
time, we distributed the colonies 
singly throughout the acreage to get 
an even flight of bees over all parts 
of the orchard in case of cool, rain- 
threatened weather, which is a com- 
mon occurance during the apple 
bloom period under Iowa weather 
conditions. As the years went by 
we began to bunch the colonies in 
groups but still with the groups well 
distributed over the entire orchard. 
In 1944, we used groups of four or 
five colonies; in 1945, groups of 
eight to twelve colonies in the center 
of nine acres which really equalled 
about six acres of mature bearing 
trees. 


Subscription Price—1 year, $1.50; 2 years, $2.25; 3 years, $3.00. Foreign, 25c additional. 
Entered as second class mail matter at the Postoffice at Medina, Ohio. Published monthly. 
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It now appears to me that the 
group system of colonies has all the 
advantage of single colonies for good 
bee flight in bad weather and the 
additional advantage of competition 
to cause the bees working from the 
hives to scatter out far enough from 
the hives to fly and work across 
several different variety rows. This 
is necessary to insure that the bees 
get the different variety pollen, 
which is so vital to cross pollina- 
tion, resulting in a good set of fruit. 
All varieties of apples are mostly 
self-sterile. 


There seems to be no general 
agreement as how strong a wind has 
to be to prevent bees from working 
efficiently. A number of times in 
years of cool, windy, stormy apple 
bloom weather, it has come to my 
attention that orchardists who are 
beekeepers themselves, with colo- 
nies all located in one group even a 
short distance from one side of the 
orchard, with an open gap that the 
bees must fly across, have had fail- 
ure of apple set. Plenty of colonies 
evenly distributed in groups of five 
to ten throughout an orchard pro- 
duced a reasonable set during a bad 
weather season. Apparently bees 
in colony groups with a short work- 
ing range venture out under threat- 
ening weather conditions and fly 
back and forth between apple tree 
rows affording windbreaks from 
high speed cool air currents. In our 
own orchards during the 1945 bloom 
period there were six days of tem- 
perature so low that no bees left the 
hives. However, with wind protect- 
ed groups we had ten days in which 
bees worked from fair to good sev- 
eral hours per day, usually from late 
morning untilsundown. Under those 
conditions we were surprised to no- 
tice that on bright sunny days with 
the temperature as low as 52 de- 
grees F. bees worked fairly well. 
On cloudy days bees did not work 
until temperatures reached 58 to 60 
degrees F. 


Our early experience with bees 
for orchard pollination at Mitchell- 
ville, Iowa, was with a colony con- 
centration of about ome colony to 
two acres of bearing apple orchard. 
Through the years we have been in- 
creasing that to about 1% strong 
colenies per acre. For good crop set 
insurance in bad weather years it 
might be well to increase the num- 
ber still more. 
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Rental Charges for Bees 

Rental fees for orchard pollina- 
tion have ranged from $1.00 to $5.00 
per colony. In 1945, our own or- 
chard had 100 very strong colonies 
at $2.50 per colony charge. 

On the subject of rental charge 
for colonies, I would say that it will 
greatly encourage fruit growers to 
use commercial bees and increase 
the number of colonies rented if the 
beekeeper will keep his charges as 
low as possible. I think that without 
question in reasonably good weath- 
er colonies get a valuable early sea- 
son boost from apple pollen and 
nectar gathered in addition to the 
rental charge. 

With profit to the beekeeper, the 
rental charge for bees used on fruit 
bloom could probably be consider- 
able below that charged a producer 
of some type of farm crop seed, such 
as red clover, where the bees polli- 
nate by trying to get nectar but get 
very little. 

In laying out a sizable fee for bee 
rental, the fruit grower is taking a 
much greater financial risk than the 
farm crop seed producer who often 
is also getting a forage crop income 
from his land. The fruit grower 
faces greater weather hazards than 
most farm crop producers. The colo- 
ny rental fee isan obligation that the 
fruit grower must assume at the be- 
ginning of a season’s completely un- 
known land income. Freezing we ath- 
er any time during the spring and 
heavy rains during bloom period can 
easily nulify all the good work of 
bees in the orchard. The fruit grow- 
er is faced with the cost of a fungus 
disease tree protection spray pro- 
gram, a full year’s overhead, and 
little or no income. 

In many communities, fruit grow- 
ers have not yet gone beyond de- 
pending on native insects for polli- 
nation. It is my belief that beekeep- 
ers can improve their bees and add 
substantial amounts to their annual 
income if they will keep colony 
rental fees as low as possible to en- 
courage more fruit growers to start 
the practice of renting bees and us- 
ing more colonies per unit of or- 
chard. 

Moving Bees In and Out of Orchards 

Here is our experience on the tim- 
ing of moving bees in and out of or- 
chards for’ pollination purposes. 
Where no arsenicals or poison sprays 
are used during the pre-blossom scab 
control applications, as is our case 
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at Mitchellville. it is probably a 
good thing to move the colonies into 
the orchard several days before the 
bloom starts to open up. This is 
true if the colonies have enough 
stores to last until bloom is out or 
the beekeeper can attend to feeding. 
The colonies are then in place for a 
sudden development of bloom that 
sometimes occur. 

As the end of the bloom period ap- 
proaches, the beekeeper and fruit 
grower should keep in close touch 
with each other by telephone so that 
over a period of one day or night all 
the bees can be moved out of the or- 
chard. In case of apples, the fruit 
grower must apply the calyx spray 
before the rapidly growing newly set 
apple closes up the calyx leaves be- 
low the flower petals. To accomplish 
this in a sizable commercial orchard, 
the bees must be out of the orchard 
by the time about four-fifths of the 
petals have dropped. 

Both for the moving in and tak- 
ing out occasion the fruit grower 
should have a tractor and chain at 


hand to give the beekeeper’s truck a 
lift in case an untimely sudden show- 
er makes the going in the orchard 
too slippery for ordinary truck tires. 

In orchards where it is necessary 
to use arsenical spraysin the before- 
bloom period for control of any leaf-- 
eating insects, the danger of bees 
taking any such residue from leaves 
when the dew is on, can be over- 
come by furnishing each group of 
colonies in the orchard with an at- 
tractive water source. This can be a 
vessel of slightly salted water with 
floats in it for bees to light on. In 
any case, such watering places for 
the bees probably increase the work- 
ing efficiency of the colonies by cut- 
ting down distant flight for water 
which bees have to have in substan- 
tial quantities. 

I believe that this discussion has 
covered the main points that would 
be helpful to beekeepers and fruit 
growers who can cooperate to in- 
crease production and income of both 
groups. 

Mitchellville, Iowa. 





An apiary well protected from the prevailing winter winds. 
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Beekeeping Needs Bookkeeping 


By W A. Coulter 


[Mr. Coulter, one of Ohio’s most suc- 
cessful commercial beekeepers, was engag- 
ed in the banking business prior to his 
entering the field of beekeeping. He is, 
therefore, well qualified to write on this 
subject.—Ed. | 

As Gleanings in Bee Culture was 
created to help beekeepers succeed, 
this article is created to help bee- 
keepers learn positively ifthey have 
succeeded; and if not, to determine 
why bookkeeping in beekeeping is 
equally as important as apiary man- 
agement. 

To start with, let us keep in mind 
this old but very true adage: “Fig- 
ures will not lie but liars will fig- 
ure.” By way of illustration you 
may have a small item of expense 
and say, “Oh! that does not amount 
to much and I will not bother charg- 
ing it.’ Or you may say, “I will 
boost that charge up a little.” Either 
way you would be putting a false 
entry into your books and not have 
an accurate accounting. Be honest 
and fair with yourself. Just remem- 
ber you may be able to kid some 
one else but you just cannot kid 
yourself. 

There are two systems of book- 
keeping: Double entry and single 
entry. The former is used where 
business is extensive enough to keep 
a regular bookkeeper. The latter is 
very simple in its operation, very 
accurate, requires fewer entries, a 
fewer number of books, much less 
time, and can be operated accurate- 
ly and successfully by any beekeep- 
er of ordinary intelligence. 

The things necessary are deter- 
mination and just plain common 
sense I firmly believe that every 
beekeeper is pretty well endowed 
with both of these. 

The number of books necessary 
will depend to a great extent on how 
you dispose of your honey. If you 
sell honey to many different people 
and have open accounts with them 
you should have a journal and a 
ledger or you may run it with a led- 
ger account alone. Just post direct 
to the ledger. Another very good 
method is to make an invoice for 
each sale in duplicate. Give the 
original to the purchaser and retain 
your duplicates and keep them all 
together. When any particular ac- 
count is paid remove the duplicate 
and mark it paid putting the date of 
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payment under the word “Paid.” 
Then file all your paid duplicates 
together for record. When one of 
these accounts is paid be sure to en- 
ter the cash payment in your “Cash 
Received” cash book. If it is a cash 
sale make the same entry. Never 
enter anything but cash items in 
your “Cash Received’ cash _ book. 
Just remember it is a cash book. If 
you are running a stand or sell hon- 
ey in small quantities at the honey 
house or your residence you may 
successfully do this by one of two 
different methods: (1) Enter each 
sale in your cash book. (2) Enter 
total sales for the day in your cash 
book and keep a record of each sale 
on a separate sheet of paper or book. 


The number of books used may 
vary according to the beekeeper’s 
requirements and desires. I would 
advise the following books: Cash 
book for ‘“‘Cash Received’’, Cash book 
for “Cash Paid Out’’, Permanent In- 
vestment Ledger and an Inventory 
book. A loose-bound book will open 
flat on your desk and is much easier 
to write on. A suitable book for your 
“Cash Received” is a two or more 
column cash book. For your ‘Cash 
Paid Out’? book I much prefer ? six 
column cash book. Skip page num- 
ber one. Open it at page 2 and 3, 
lay it flat on your desk and you have 
a 12-column ‘‘Cash Paid Out’’ book 
by using both pages as one unit. Al- 
ways start each month on new pages. 
If the month closes with a portion 
of the page or pages unused take a 
ruler and rule a diagonal line thru 
the unused portion of the _ sheet. 
Open your next month on new pages. 
By running a line diagonally you 
will signify that the pages are closed 
and no more entries will be placed 
in them by error. 


By using a 12 column “Cash Paid 
Out”? book you will save yourself, or 
your wife if she does the account- 
ing, many long hours if not days of 
additional bookkeeping at the close 
of your fiscal year. It will also ma- 
terially assist you in making out 
your income tax. Do not enter mon- 
ey paid out for permanent invest- 
ment in any of these columns. 


Now let us consider the invest- 
ment ledger. You may keep this in 
a ledger, a journal or a cash book. 
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Whether you do this yourself or 
hire it done the labor expense for 
assembling, painting, and paint used 
should be charged to investment 
and no entry made in your “Cash 
Paid Out’ book. This is a perma- 
nent investment. Your package bees 
and packages for increase along 
with express charges should be 
charged toinvestment. This becomes 
a part of your original investment 
or your Capital Stock. Replacement 
packages are replacing a loss and is, 
therefore, an expense and should be 
charged to expense in your ‘Cash 
Paid Out” cash book. When you lose 
a portion of your permanent invest- 
ment and do not replace it you may 
deduct it from your original invest- 
ment. These losses may come about 
by fire, disease, theft, or otherwise 
lost equipment. 

Now a few words about your in- 
ventory book. (See table.) You can 
buy a regular inventory book or you 
may use most any day book or cash 
book or you may make up your in- 
ventory on just plain paper and rule 
it to suit the occasion. In taking 
your inventory, which should be 


sume that this unfortunate circum- 
stance befalls you some time in the 
future. If your last inventory and 
your last work sheet shows definite- 
ly the exact location of certain 
equipment and you have it insured 
the insurance adjuster will, without 
question, accept those figures as 
facts. Whereas, if you are compelled 
to give him a verbal estimate of the 
amount of the equipment and its 
value he may doubt the value plac- 
ed on the equipment, the quantity of 
the equipment and last but not least 
your integrity. 

The use of the inventory and work 
sheet removes all the guess work 
relative to how much equipment you 
actually have, where it is located, 
what it is worth, and your full 
knowledge of your equipment needs 
for the coming season. One more 
thought of value is that it will sim- 
plify matters also when income tax 
time draws near. According to law 
you are entitled to certain percent- 
ages of depreciation for your entire 
inventory at the close of each year’s 
business. I have always used 5% and 
it has always been accepted. How- 


Inventory December 31, 1945 
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The above cut of inventory sheet is self-explanatory and may be arranged to the 
desires of the individual beekeeper. Size 8%” x 11”. 


taken in December and dated De- 
cember 31, using the year date in 
which your inventory was taken. Be 
sure to put the year date on each 
page of this and all other books. 
This is imperative because if you 
neglect it now in the years ahead 
you may want to refer back and you 
will not remember just what year 
it was. Personally, I prefer a defi- 
nite record of the annual inventory 
giving yard number or name and 
contents of each yard. Building num- 
ber or name in which material is 
stored and each item recorded in a 
separate column (see table). In case 
of fire in either beeyards or build- 
ings you do not have to guess or es- 
timate your loss. Many beekeepers 
have had fires and some of them 
quite disastrous. Now let us pre- 
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ever, I would advise that you call 
your local Internal Revenue office 
for verification. 

Of course, some items depreciate 
much more rapidly and more than 
5% per year while others may be 
less, but as a whole, I believe this 
percentage is fair to all concerned. 
This is based on the fact that your 
equipment as a whole is good for 20 
years, if you take good care of it. 
If you don’t, that is your loss. 

Now let us go back to the 12 col- 
umn “Paid Out’ cash book. I can 
just imagine that your first thought 
will be—‘‘Why in the world does a 
beekeeper need a cash book with so 
many columns?” In the first place 
it saves making more than one entry 
for each item of expense and you 
positively have no more posting to 
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do. In the second place, at the close 
of each month as well as at the close 
of each year you know definitely 
just what your expense has been on 
each and all items of expense for 
each month and for the year with- 
out segregating a mass of figures or 
a lot of posting to another book. If 
you find that some item or items of 
expense is mounting too high you 
may be able to curtail a portion of it 
in the immediate future. To many 
business men this is known as “Ex- 
pense leaks’’, and when certain ex- 
penditures can be reduced without 
impairing your business you have 
created a New or more substantial 
profit. If you are in this business for 
profit keep a good set of books but 
if you are in it just for fun you 
don’t need the books. 

Now let us presume that you have 
kept your books for the full year. 
Turn to the back of your 12 column 
“Cash Paid Out’ cash book. Count 
off about 10 leaves—not pages. Fill 
in the top of each column for the 
same items of expense that you have 
in the front of your book. This will 
be known and so marked at the top 
RECAPITULATION. In your date 
column at the top put down the year. 
In the description column on the 
first line enter the month of Janu- 
ary, then February, etc., putting the 
12 months consecutively. Now for 
just a moment let us return to your 
12 columns in the front of the book. 
As each month expires you may add 
the figures in each column perpen- 
dicularly and place the result in the 
double lined space at the bottom 
which is intended for your totals. 
Now post these totals under Recap- 
itulation in the rear of your book 
according to column item horizon- 
tally out from and on the line you 
have written January. At the close 
of the next month the operation is 
exactly the same except opposite the 
month of February. This should be 
done each month until the year has 
expired. At the close of the year add 
these columns perpendicularly and 
you will have each item of expense 
for the entire year’s business. In- 
stead of putting your totals at the 
bottom of the page on your Recapi- 
tulation sheets it is best to take a 


Net profit or net earning, 1945 ....... 
Temes SGGGRS SOF TOR on oie ts icncicwes 
Total cash paid out, 1945 ........... 
5% depreciation on inventory ......... 
12% depreciation on car and truck ... 
Bee yard and other losses ........... 
Total cash paid out - Dep. losses ..... 
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rule and draw a heavy line along 
the line on which you have written 
the month of December, skip a space, 
and draw another heavy line. Now 
put your perpendicular additions in 
between these heavy lines in their 
respective columns. Now drop down 
about two Hines on the pages where 
you have finished your Recapitula- 
tion. In the space for ‘‘description”’ 
enter item names included in your 
11 columns. Remember column No. 
12 is used only for daily eross-addi- 
tions, and proving your month’s 
work and should not be used in your 
summary. In the first column oppo- 
site each item name enter the total 
from your ‘recapitulation’. The te- 
tal for all 11 columns now gives yeu 
your entire expenses for your busi- 
ness for the year. 

You are now about ready to ar- 
rive at your Gross Profits. Before 
this can be successfully done a few 
conditions have to be taken into cen- 
sideration, i.e., is all your honey and 
wax sold? Are all your open ac- 
counts paid? All of these should fig- 
ure into your earning for the year 
and later on you will see how they 
are to be taken care of on your 
books. 


Gross income by way of illustration: 


Total eash received, 1945 ..... $6,060.00 
(Estimated value) honey & wax 1,000.00 
Open accounts unpaid ........ 200.00 
Total Income, 1946 .......65.. $7,200.00 
Less total cash paid out ...... 3,621.80 





Gross earning or profit for 1945. .$3,578.20 

Now to arrive at your net earn- 
ings or profits, take your total 
amount of cash paid out and add to 
these figures the following: 5% de- 
preciation on your 1945 inventory, 
1214%4% depreciation of the original 
cost of your transportation vehicles. 
(Figured on a completed deprecia- 
tion over a period of eight years if 
vehicles were new at the time of 
purchase.) All your bee yard losses, 
including less of colonies by disease 
or otherwise lost. Any and all other 
losses which occurred during the fis- 
cal year. Now deduct this from your 
gross income for the year. 
Net profit or earning by way of il- 
lustration: 

By these illustrations you will no- 

(Continued on page 179) 


LE ey ee Re ee $2,078.20 
re ey erg oe $7,200.00 
ree Te rt $3,621.80 

Seip cin ghost yoo ada Acct 1,006.00 

PP et eatery 200.00 

PP re re ray 300.00 

MPa ret = ery pee $5,121.80 $5,121.80 
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From the A piary Notebook 


By Clarence J. Tontz 


Concerning Feeder Combs; Cleanliness; Equipment; Pest Fighting; 
Ideas that Back-fired 


Feeder Combs from 
Queenless Colonies: 

What a queenless colony may fail 
to produce in honey it may partly 
make up by supplying excellent 
feeder combs of honey and pollen. 
A queenless colony that has a good 
number of bees will usually plug up 
the former brood area of the combs 
with pollen and place a band of 
honey around the top and sides. In 
most cases even after such a colony 
is made queenright they have combs 
of this type to spare. At extracting 
time I save these feeder combs to 
bolster a weak colony or to put in 
‘nues’’. Certainly, extracting these 
pollen-clogged combs is no _ fun. 
They are tricky to uncap and many 
of them break in the extractor at 
the speed necessary to thoroughly 
extract the honey. 

Cash in on Cleanliness: 

Want to cut down on your losses 
from disease? Here’s a simple pre- 
caution that I use which is no more 
than common sense. In order to 
eliminate the possibility of spread- 
ing disease from one outyard to an- 
other, I alwaysclean up my tools be- 
tween bee yards. First, the hive tool 
is scraped clean of propolis. Next, it 
is placed on edge in a shallow pit. 
Gasoline is poured over it and ignit- 
ed. No disease germ could possibly 
survive such a treatment. The tool 
won’t be harmed a bit by the heat if 
it is cooled by dousing it with wa- 
ter. I might add there are certain 
areas in the West where special per- 
mits have to be obtained to start a 
fire of any kind. I carry at least six 
hive tools. If I am in a closed fire 
area I pick out a clean hive tool 
from a box on the truck. The dirty 
hive tools are kept in a separate 
box. I save time by cleaning up and 
burning all the hive tools at once in 
some safe area. 

My leather bee gloves are next to 
be cleaned. This is done by putting 
on the gloves, pouring a little gaso- 
line into the palm and rubbing the 
gloves vigorously. The object of this 
is to remove any propolis and honey 
that might be harboring disease 
spores. The smoker is cleaned by 
rubbing it with a small piece of 
cloth saturated in gasoline. If it has 
a heavy coat of propolis, clean it 
first by scraping with a hive tool. 
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Queenless colonies usually supply dandy 
feeder combs of pollen and honey for giv- 
ing a package colony a boost or for build- 
ing up a nucleus. 


Then finish with a cloth. Be sure 
the end of the nozzle is clean and 
the bellows on which you hold it. 
The smoker can be cleaned with 
safety in this way even though it is 
lighted. However, keep the smoker 
closed during the cleaning process. 

Cleaning bee brushes is not such 
an easy matter. The best way to re- 
move the honey and propolis from 
brushes is to wash them in hot 
soapy water. I have three brushes 
and wash them at the same time. In 
this way I usually have a clean 
brush when I need it. Although I 
favor carbolic acid screens for tak- 
ing off honey, the brushes have 
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their use such as giving a colony 
with laying workers the ‘brush 
treatment’, and brushing the bees 
off an occasional heavy comb of 
honey during cool weather when 
they cling like leeches and_ the 
frame of honey is too heavy to stand 
much jarring. When banged around 
in cool weather the frames often 
break and the combs crack. In hot 
weather a heavy comb of honey 
thumped hard tends to sag a bit, 
stretching the cells. 


“Standard Equipment”: 

Besides hive tools, bee brushes, a 
smoker, and veil, I consider a con- 
tainer of gasoline, a container of 
water, and a shovel as “standard 
equipment’. You’d be surprised 
how many times you can utilize a 
shovel. 

The best kind of smoker you can 
buy, in my opinion, is the largest 
one you can buy. A big smoker 
filled with oil-soaked burlap will 
last you a long time. When you have 
to stop and refill your smoker when 
you're halfway through a colony of 
bees they reorganize their forces 
and really let you have it when you 
return. Moreover, they are stirred 
up for the day. Also I like the large 
hive tool. There are times when you 
need some good leverage (especial- 
ly out here where bees seem to have 
a monopoly on propolis) to reach in 
and pry the top bars from the bot- 
tom side of the cover. 

A good many beekeepers, espe- 
cially in the mid-west and eastern 
states, never wear bee gloves when 
working bees. A lot of them in fact 
consider it ‘“‘sissy stuff’. I myself 
had never used a pair of bee gloves 
until I came West. Out here you do 
quite a bit of bee work when there 
is little nectar coming in and the 
bees are in a stinging and robbing 


mood. Getting stung wholesale is 
no fun no matter how tough you 


may be. The chief advantage of bee 
gloves is that they enable you to 
work a_ yard of mean-tempered 
bees in a lot less time than it would 
take you without gloves. 


Pest Fighting is Constant: 

The beekeeper’s fight against pest 
in the warmer regions of the United 
States goes on 12 months of the 
year. Out here a practice of com- 
batting wax worms is to leave su- 
pers on strong colonies during the 
warm fall months. Another prac- 
tice is to treat combs with some 
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fumigant, such as Cyanogas. To be 
effective, this treatment should be 
done twice—ten days apart. A lit- 
tle later if the weather is still warm 
check the combs again. This year in 
my combs the larger wax moth gave 
up the fight around the middle of 
November. However, in a stack of 
pollen combs a battalion of what 
appeared to be Indian meal moths 
were going great gums near the 
close of November. A couple table- 
spoons of Cyanogas wiped them out 
in short order. 


It is said that a good brood comb 
is worth a dollar. If that is so then 
I paid a fancy price for the homes 
of some field mice. In stacks of 
combs stored outside I try to make 
them mice tight. However, in one 
yard I did not have cleats to nail 
over the entrance of a bottom board 
on which several supers of combs 
were placed. So I stuffed the en- 
trance with burlap. It undoubtedly 
was a snap for the home-hunting 
mice to pull out the burlap. In sev- 
eral combs they simply cut out cir- 
cular holes about six inches in dia- 
meter and made their nests. Next 
time I bet I'll manage to find some 
cleats somehow. These mice nests 
were found in the middle of Decem- 
ber. 





(Continued on page 183) 





The “right-hand man,’”’ the hive tool, is it 
really clean. It is common sense to disin- 
fect it before you go on to the next yard. 
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Newer Knowledge of American Foulbrood 
By E. C. Holst 


United States Department of Agriculture, 


Agricultural Research Administration, 


Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine 


A survey of recent bee journals, 
both American and foreign, indicates 
that many beekeepers are not aware 
of the present state of knowledge 
concerning American  foulbrood. 
Since some of the information has 
appeared only in technical journals, 
this is understandable. The effect 
of the war on the dissemination 
abroad of knowledge of this sort is 
also obvious. A review of American 
foulbrood, including new facts dis- 
covered concerning this disease, 
therefore seems appropriate. This 
is especially true since many theo- 
ries have been proposed and treat- 
ments suggested, based on false as- 
sumptions. 

American foulbrood is caused by 
the bacterium Bacillus larvae 
(White.) It is a rod-shaped organ- 
ism which grows and reproduces by 
division of the cells during what is 
called the vegetative stage. There is 
also, in its life cycle, a resting or 
spore stage, in which the rods are 
transformed into oval or spheroid 
cells. These spores are, in contrast 
to the rods, very resistant to heat, 
light, and chemicals. Spores in scales 
or suspended in honey remain vi- 
able for many years. 

When a honeybee larva becomes 
infected, it is the spore form only 
that is responsible. At least, all at- 
tempts to infect larvae with rods 
have failed. Infection occurs after 
the spores are taken into the diges- 
tive tract with the larval food, where 
they germinate within a few hours. 
Inoculation into the body cavity pro- 
duces no disease. Further, the lar- 
vae cannot be infected at all if they 
are more than a few hours over two 
days of age. 

Since the larvae are believed to 
be fed only royal jelly for the first 
two days after hatching, it is prob- 
able that no agent added to the 
honey or pollen will prevent or re- 
tard germination of the spore. How- 
ever, when spores. suspended in 
honey or water are boiled, the ger- 
mination of the surviving spores is 
so slow that even when larvae eat 
them they do not become diseased. 
By the time honey or pollen is fed 
in quantity, the spores have germin- 
ated and are growing as rods. At 
first glance it may seem strange 
that spore germination and growth 
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occur while the larva is feeding on 
royal jelly, since royal jelly has been 
shown to exhibit a bactericidal ef- 
fect on Bacillus larvae. Even more 
surprising is the case of queen lar- 
vae, which although fed royal jelly 
exclusively can contract Ameri- 
can foulbrood. However, this ap- 
parent contradiction is resolved by 
recognizing that the antibiotic action 
of royal jelly upon bacteria on arti- 
ficial culture media may be com- 
pletely different from that within 
the digestive tract of the honeybee 
larva. In fact, in the case of the 
queen larva, not only is the anti- 
bacterial property of royal jelly neu- 
tralized, but it must indeed be 
transformed into a food upon which 
Bacillus larvae grows profusely. The 
destruction of penicillin in the 
human stomach illustrates this point. 


The period from the third to the 
fifth day, inclusive, after hatching, 
is thus the one weak link in the 
disease cycle. That is, during this 
time the bacteria are in their sus- 
ceptible rod stage, and food is be- 
ing taken into the intestine, to come 
in contact with them. Possibly a 
nontoxic antibiotic, such as penicil- 
lin,* or a _ bacteriostatic chemical, 
such as a sulfa drug, added to pol- 
len or honey might eliminate Bacillus 
larvae from the digestive tract at 
this stage. If by this means a diseas- 
ed colony were able to resume nor- 
mal brood rearing, it might even- 
tually be able to clean out the older 
diseased larvae and scales, and thus 
recover, for when scales are cleaned 
out healthy brood is usually raised 
in the same cells, so thorough seems 
to be the cleaning. It has, in fact, 
been reported that American foul- 
brood can be cured by feeding dis- 
eased colonies various sulfa drugs. 
At least, the field is wide open for 
experiment. 

After the spores germinate within 
the first two days of larval growth, 
the bacteria continue to be present 
in the digestive tract until the larva 
is sealed. The larva seems to suffer 
no ill effects from the bacteria in 
this phase, nor do the bees seem 
able to detect the diseased individ- 

* No implication is intended that peni- 
cillin will prevent or cure American foul- 


brood. It was chosen as the most widely 
known representative of the antibiotics. 
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uals. The number of bacteria, how- 
ever, decreases from the third day 
until sealing. But the second day 
after sealing rods can be demon- 
strated only with difficulty, and not 
in all larvae, so scarce do they be- 
come. 

On the third day after the larva 
is sealed, the rods reappear, and are 
soon present in tremendous num- 
bers. At this time an_ internal 
break-down of the larval tissue, 
preparatory to pupation, doubtless 
provides Bacillus larvae with a rich 
food supply. The abundance of the 
bacterial growthcanbe gauged from 
the fact that a scale contains on an 
average 2,500,000,000 spores, com- 
prising roughly 20 percent of the 
total weight of the scale. 

Some four days after sealing the 
spores begin to form within the di- 
seased larva and the larva begins to 
appear discolored. As Bacillus lar- 
vae sporulates, proteolytic enzymes, 
that is, protein-liquefying substanc- 
es, are formed. As more of these 
enzymes are formed, the larva pro- 
gressively darkens, becomes ‘“‘ropy,”’ 
and eventually dries down to the 
familiar ‘‘scale.”’ The whole ques- 
tion of resistant versus susceptible 
colonies hinges on the time of ap- 
pearance of the spores as related to 
time of removal of the diseased lar- 
vae. Given equally strong colonies, 
the resistant colony is the one able 
to detect diseased larvae before 
spores are formed, and remove them 
from the hive. This has been ade- 
quately demonstrated. By thus re- 
moving larvae while Bacillus larvae 
is in the rod stage, the bees are han- 
dling noninfectious material, as will 
be recalled from an earlier state- 
ment. The susceptible colony, on 


In the burned-over areas of Califor- 
nia are found wild flowers of many 
varieities. White sage, shown here, 
furnishes much surplus honey of good 
quality.—Photo by Clarence Tontz. 
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the other hand, permits larvae to 
remain until the bacteria have spor- 
ulated; hence further young larva 
can become infected. The import- 
ance of this is evident when it is 
considered that apparently only a 
single spore is needed to infect a 
larva. 

To date there is no evidence show- 
ing that the ability of certain colo- 
nies to withstand American foul- 
brood is due to inherited immunity 
of the larvae to infection. Larvae 
from a resistant colony transferred 
to a susceptible one becomes infected 
and vice versa. Moreover, larvae 
from susceptible and resistant colo- 
nies succumb to artificial inocula- 
tion at substantially the same rate. 
This is not to say that such natural 
immunity is impossible, though it 
would seem that, if it had ever oc- 
curred, totally immune strains of 
bees would have evolved by now. 
If such an immune strain should be 
developed or discovered, the trou- 
blesome American foulbrood prob- 
lem would be ended. Until such a 
time, or until some other treatment 
has been thoroughly proved, all 
colonies having American foulbrood 
should be treated by burning. 

This newer knowledge of Ameri- 
can foulbrood has been principally 
derived from basic research on bee 
behavior and the physiology of both 
the honeybee larvae and Bacillus 
larvae. Such research was a part 
of the larger problem of developing 
disease-resistant strains of bees. It 
is encouraging that this work has 
indicated that resistant colonies can 
be developed, even though all the 
difficulties of maintaining resistance 
in successive generations have not 
been solved. 
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Cookie Capers 


Breathes there a child who can- 
not find the cookies no matter where 
they are hidden? Certainly not one 
of the Nielsen clan! Just last Sun- 
day, Betty brought home two extra 
guests (without notice) and at once 
my mind flashed to my “hidden” 
cookie cache (so I thought!) and 
quite smugly I opened it—to find 
six of the should-be two dozen! You 
know, I think Mr. Isaacson may 
have something there—that bazooka 
guard suggestion, page 24 of Janu- 
ary Gleanings. And, if any of you, 
dear readers, have any proven way 
to keep honey cookies so that they 


By Mrs. Benj. Nielsen 


CAN have a chance to age, please 
help me out! 

For perfect flavor, the aging of 
honey cookies—made entirely with 
honey—is a ‘‘must.” Otherwise, if 
the cookies are to be used right after 
baking, using half sugar will satisfy 
taste critical consumers much better. 
Right at first all honey cookies do 
not seem sweet enough, however, 
after an aging period they leave 
nothing to be desired. And a word 
of warning——cooler ovens for honey- 
way cookies, lest they scorch. 

Luck with the following and may 
you be successful in achieving that 
desirable aging period for them! 
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RECIPES 





Honey Drop Cookies 
Photo courtesy Kellogg Co. 


Frosted Honey Cocoa Drops 

One-half cup whole bran, % cup 
sour milk, %4 cup shortening, % cup 
honey, 1 egg, %4 cup sifted flour, 1% 
teaspoons baking powder, ™% tea- 
spoon salt, % teaspoon soda, % cup 
cocoa, and % teaspoon vanilla. 

Yield: 2% dozen cookies (2 inch- 
es in diameter). 


Honey Cocoa Frosting 
One-half cup confectioners’ sugar, 
2 tablespoons cocoa, % _ teaspoon 
salt, 1 tablespoon honey, % tea- 
spoon vanilla, 1 tablespoon hot milk, 
and 1 teaspoon butter. 


Sift sugar, cocoa, and salt to- 
gether. Add other ingredients. Beat 
until mixture is right consistency 
to spread. Sufficient frosting for 
2% dozen cookies. 
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Honey Drop Cookies 

One-third cup shortening, % cup 
honey, 2 eggs, well-beaten, 12 cup 
sour cream, 1%4 cups sifted flour, 1 
teaspoon baking powder, %4 tea- 
spoon salt, 4% teaspoon soda, 42 cup 
chopped nutmeats, % cup chopped 
dates, % teaspoon nutmeg or 1 tea- 
spoon vanilla, and 1 cup oven-pop- 
ped rice cereal. 

Blend the shortening and honey. 
Add eggs and cream. Sift flour with 
baking powder, salt and soda; add 
to first mixture. Stir in nutmeats, 
dates, flavoring, and oven-popped 
rice cereal. Drop by teaspoonfuls 
onto lightly greased baking sheet. 
Bake in moderate oven, 375 degrees 
F., about 20 minutes. Yield: 2 doz- 
en cookies (4 inches in diameter). 





Frosted Honey Cocoa Drops 
Photo courtesy Kellogg Co. 
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Honey Raisin Nut Bars 


Photo courtesy Kellogg Co. 


Honey Raisins Nut Bars 

Two eggs, %4 cup honey, % cup 
bran, 1% cup sifted flour, 1 teaspoon 
baking powder, %4 teaspoon salt, 1 
cup seedless raisins, and % cup 
chopped nutmeats. 

Beat eggs until thick and lemoh 
colored; add honey and bran. Sift 
flour with baking powder and salt; 
add raisins and nutmeats. Add to 
first mixture; stir until combined. 
Spread batter 4% inch thick in greas- 
ed shallow pan. Bake in moderate 
oven, 375° F., about 30 minutes. 
Cut into bars when warm and 
sprinkle with powdered sugar, if 
desired. Yield: 24 bars (10x10-inch 
pan). 

Aurora, Nebraska. 
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BEES AID ALFALFA SEED 


In the scientific studies of why 
seed yields from Utah alfalfa fields 
have deckned seriously in recent 
years George H. Vansell and Frank 
E. Todd of the USDA Bureau of En- 
tomology and Plant Quarantine have 
had to include careful study of the 
connection between bees (of wild 
and tame varieties) and the alfalfa 
flower. In the following paragraph 
from a recent report they describe 
what happens when a pollen-gather- 
ing bee visits an alfalfa blossom: 

“The structure of the alfalfa blos- 
som is especially adapted to pollina- 
tion by bees. The pollen-collecting 
bee straddles the keel and extends 
its proboscis into the throat of the 
flower, where the tripping mecha- 
nism is contacted. When the flower 
trips, the bee’s head is momentarily 
caught between the standard petal 
and the tip of the staminal column. 
A splotch of pollen is entangled 
among the hairs on the bee’s head at 
precisely the spot where the stigma 
of the next flower tripped will strike. 
This procedure insures cross-pollina- 
tion when the plant is worked for 
pollen. Since alfalfa flowers may be 
subjected to a surprising amount of 
shaking, whipping by wind, and to 
nectar collecting by bees without re- 
leasing the tripping mechanism, pol- 
len-collecting bees must play an es- 
sential part in the reproduction of 
this plant.” 

A bee specializes on each trip and 
gathers honey or pollen. The pollen 
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is a protein food that bees need for 
brood rearing. 

As with many of the legumes, the 
individual blossom of alfalfa is ir- 
regular in shape with one part in the 
form of a ‘“keel.’”’ When the small 
flower first opens, the essential re- 
productive organs are clustered to- 
gether in a slightly arched or bowed 
column and held by a part of the 
keel. If these parts are released at 
the right period, the bow straightens 
and the parts spring upward and 
spread out, and fertilization can take 
place. Release of this staminal col- 
umn is called ‘‘tripping.’’—United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
Agricultural Research Administra- 
tion, Washington, February, 11, 1946. 
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WAX RENDERING 


In a talk by Dr. W. E. Dunham, 
given recently at the Ohio State win- 
ter bee meeting in Columbus, it was 
brought out that steam instead of 
fire is preferable for wax rendering, 
due to the fire hazard. Wax is ex- 
tremely inflammable. A number of 
dwelling houses and apiary houses 
have been burned down due to wax 
boiling over. 

The following metals, iron, monel, 
brass, zinc and copper should not be 
used in rendering wax. Stainless 
steel, tin, nickle and aluminum are 
suitable for this purpose. 
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Empire State Honey Producers’ Association. Report of Annual 
Meeting at Onanadaga Hotel, Syracuse, N. Y. Jan. 25-26, 1946. 


By H. H. Root 


The Empire State Association is 
noted for the high percentage of ex- 
tensive beekeepers among its mem- 
bers. The meetings, smaller in num- 
bers, perhaps, than those of some of 
the other associations, are highly in- 
teresting, and if numbers of colonies 
could be counted, the Empire State 
meetings would stand near the top. 


Blossom Thinning Sprays 

According to Guy J. Goble, bee- 
keepers do not have too much to 
fear from blossom thinning sprays. 
These sprays are applied to prevent 
too heavy a load of fruit for the 
branches and to increase the size of 
the apples. The bees seem reluctant 
to work on the wet blossoms and 
they do not pick up the spray when 
dry. 

Panel Discussions 

These are being used most effec- 
tively at the Empire State meetings. 
They are not rehearsed and the oc- 
casional sharp differences of opinion 
keep the audience on the edge of 
the seats. Dr. Dyce was assisted 
by a panel made up of Harold Mer- 
rell, Silas Vaughn, Burel Lane, and 
Brown Coggshall. The work at five 
essential trips to out apiaries was 
fully outlined, no attempt being 
made to cover every detail. 


April 1. Remove dead colonies, 
check over all colonies as to condi- 
tion of queens, the amount of pollen 
and honey. 

May 1-10. Remove packing, in- 
spect combs for disease, amount of 
room and honey. Clean up. Majori- 
ty do not favor clipping of queens. 

June 10-15. Get ready for crop, 
add supers, occasionally raising 
brood up into a super. If there is 
danger of putting a super on too 
soon, put a piece of paper under- 
neath so the bees williwork up grad- 
ually. 

July 25. Take off white honey and 
add supers for full crop. Inspect for 
disease. 

In October or before, remove fall 
crop, inspect for disease, check the 
queens and make sure of enough 
stores. 

Someone in the audience was fre- 
quently called on and the discus- 
sions were spirited and often hum- 
orous. When Dr. Dyce asked for the 
proper time for a certain fall pro- 
cedure someone yelled out, “Just 
before hunting season opens.” 

It was found that the majority of 
producers use bottoms with the deep 
space up — summer and_ winter. 
About half of the producers present 





Fig. 1. Speakers’ table at the bauquet of the Empire State Honey Producers’ Association, 
January 25, 1946. Left to right, Glenn Jones, Secretary Treasurer of National Federation 
of Beekeepers. Dr. William C. Melchior, Syracuse University, Dr. E. F. Phillips, Mrs. 

Melchior, Mrs. Burel Lane, Burel Lane (nearly out of sight). 
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favored staggering of supers in hot 
weather for ventilation. 

The question was asked: “How 
many bees can one man look after?”’ 
One answer was another question— 
“What man?” The concensus of 
opinion seemed to be that 400 colo- 
nies are enough for one good man to 
care for. 

Dusting DDT Destructive to Bees 

Dr. E. F. Phillips in his talk on 
DDT, said that arsenical sprays, be- 
cause of their cost, are used chiefly 
on crops having a high monetary 
value, such as fruits. The destruc- 
tion of bees is known to be enor- 
mous. DDT in an oil solution may 
not be so destructive as arsenical 
water sprays on fruit but he sound- 
ed a note of warning in view of 
wide spread plans to dust DDT on 
all sorts of field crops, such as alfal- 
fa. Here the destruction of bees 
may be so serious a problem as to 
make it impossible to keep bees at 
all in certain areas known to be air- 
plane dusted with DDT. 

We Need Better Queens 

A. C. Gould stepped out of his 
usual role of talking on disease con- 
trol, to lead a panel discussion on 
“Queen Rearing and Requeening.”’ 
He was assisted by John Rulison, 
Earl Westfall, and Homer Van Scoy. 





Fig. 2. A. C. Gould, Albany, N. Y., lead- 
ing a panel discussion on queen rearing, 
assisted by, left to right, John Rulison, Earl 
Westfall, and Homer Van Scoy 
All agreed that not enough had been 
done to improve strains of bees. A 
startling instance was mentioned of 
a yard where 20 new queens had 
been introduced. Later every queen 
could be picked out simply by lift- 
ing up the back of the hives. But 
the hives with the new queens were 
the light ones! 

Few requeened every year. Many 
more requeened every other year, 
and about as many made no attempt 
to requeen at all, letting the bees 
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take care of it by natural supersed- 
ing. Mr. Gould feels that self-su- 
perseding is more successful in some 
localities than in others—especially 
where there is a good strain of bees 
to start with. Northern New York 
has a distinct strain of good beés 
originating with the Robey queens. 

It is easier to introduce a queen 
locally reared than one which has 
been sent through the mails. Many 
favor the nucleus plan of introduc- 
tion, the nucleus with the yeung 
queen being placed in a super above 
the brood nest. Some do not even go 
to the trouble of killing the eld 
queen. As an extra precautien, a 
sheet of paper may be put between 
the brood nest and the super. The 
stronger the nucleus the better. 

A quick way of finding queens 
was brought out. An empty super 
is put on the hive bottom with a 
queen excluder on top. The brood 
chamber is put above the excluder 
and a carbolic cloth put over it. If 
the cloth is left on just long enough 
the queen will be found on the ex- 
cluder, trying to get through. 

Many new queens, while not ac- 
tually killed in introduction, are 
badly injured. 

A.F.B. Increasing Through Lack 
of Inspection 

Mr. Gould, in his talk on inspec- 
tion in New York State, reported 
100-125 thousand colonies inspected 
in 1941, with disease found in only 
six tenths of one per cent of the col- 
onies inspected. In 1945, owing to 
a shortage of help, only about 30,000 
colonies were inspected but disease 
was found in 2.8% of colonies ex- 
amined. The limited number of in- 
spectors had to concentrate on the 
worst areas. The more apiaries are 
moved around, the faster the spread 
of disease. 

Operations in the Honey House 

Dr. E. F. Phillips also lead a 
panel discussion on taking off su- 
pers, uncapping, extracting, strain- 
ing, etc. Unfortunately, this was 
one of the last features on the pro- 
gram and many had been obliged to 
leave. Answers given to the many 
questions asked were interesting and 
in many instances, startling. The 
frequent call for a show of hands 
kept every one on the alert. 

Galvanized steel was severely crit- 
icized as a material for large honey 
tanks and even for honey extract- 


ors. Heavily tinned steel has not 
been available in large enough 
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sheets and other coatings developed 
during the war years are not yet 
available for general use. Stainless 


steel is still extremely high in price. 
Dr. Dyce has found ordinary auto- 
mobile lacquer very satisfactory as 
a coating for steel. 
type is preferable. 


The acid proof 





Fig. 3. A. C. Gould, capable State In- 
spector, sees the percentage of AFB in- 
creasing as infection, through shortage of 
help, decreases. 

Following are ‘“‘audience answers” 
to many questions: 

22 move supers direct to extracting 


room. 

6 move supers to storage room 
first. 

3 have 80° F. hot rooms in storage 
house. 


A few have mechanical and hydrau- 
lic lift trucks. 

10 use electrically heated uncapping 
knives. 

15 use steam 
knives. 

2 use cold uncapping knives. 

2 use steam heated uncapping 
planes. 

12 use uncapping machines. 

3 have abandoned uncapping ma- 
chines. 

7 consider 

problem. 

use 45-frame or larger extractors. 

use 20-frame or larger extractors. 

use two extractors. 

use more than two extractors. 

use honey pumps at the extractor. 

do not use honey pumps at the 

extractor. 

22 strain honey at delivery from the 
extractor. 


heated uncapping 


uncapping the worst 


wmwon-l 


oul 


~) 
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6 use O.A.C. strainer. 
8 use metallic screens other than 
OAL, 

12 use cloth strainers. 

6 use cloth bags under honey. 

2 do not strain 

4 strain later in process. 

8 use settling tank for clarifying. 
13 use settling tank plus straining. 
16 dry cappings by centrifugal force. 
7 allow cappings to drain. 


Long standing even without heat, 
in contact with dark cappings will 
change the flavor of honey; heat 
hastens the change. 

Mr. Glenn Jones made a forceful 
address telling of the opportunities 
before the National Federation of 
Beekeepers, enlarging especially on 
the important work of the commit- 
tee on honey plants. 

Burel Lane also spoke in favor of 
the Federation and of the American 
Honey Institute. 

John Rulison was reelected presi- 


dent for another year, and E. T. 
Cary secretary-treasurer. 
“eve 


SERVING THE VETERAN 

Veterans with more than ten per 
cent disability can receive ‘‘on-the- 
job” training in beekeeping through 
their district Veterans’ Administra- 
tion office. 

Able-bodied veterans are _ also 
granted this training, but must ap- 
ply through a different channel. All 
state departments of public instruc- 
tion or education through their vo- 
cational education divisions are re- 
sponsible for. this program. Veter- 
ans wishing “on-the-job” training 
in beekeeping should apply to their 
state office of public instruction or 
education. 

Commercial beekeepers and api- 
cultural instructors wishing to teach 
veterans while employing’ them, 
should also get in touch with their 
state department of public instruc- 
tion, outlining what you have to off- 
er. Beekeepers will be required to 
submit a schedule of training, both 
in the field and some book work. A 
beginner’s textbook and one or two 
other bee books should be used. 

This training program is just get- 
ting under way, and we will try to 
have more information on it later. 
It is the same type program recom- 
mended to the Federation by this 
committee at the last annual con- 
vention.—Elmer Carroll, Rt. 5, Box 
181, Lansing, Mich. 
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Me SIFTINGS-from 


“The moment you're satisfied with 
what you’ve got, the concrete has be- 
gun to set in your head’’.—Chas. F. 
Kettering, Vice-President of General 
Motors. 

000 


The November 1945 issue of “The 
Journal of Agriculture” published at 
Melbourne, Australia, contains the 
following: “November is a_ busy 
month for the apiarist south of the 
divide. Swarming and swarm control 
is the most essential work and it is 
necessary to have hives ready to re- 
ceive swarms”. Strange as it may 
seem, bees in the North are quietest 
from November to March, while 
south of the equator bees are most 
active. 

oOo 


“Many a good queen has had her 
head pinched off when she would 
have done good work, possibly into 
a third season. .. The age of a queen 
seems of little importance as long as 


she is holding her service as she 

should’’.—A. P. Johnson, in “The 

Beekeepers Item’, August, 1944. 
oOo 


It is a strange coincidence that the 
large acreage of soybean has reduced 
clover acreage and also the honey 
crop. However, soybeans are valuable 
as a substitute for natural pollen. So 
perhaps it is an ill wind that doesn’t 
do some good.—M. J. D. 

000 

“Dysentery is a very loose term. 
We are inclined to restrict it to those 
colonies where the bees are in an un- 
healthy condition as evidenced by 
the discharge of their feces within 
the hive. Heavy spotting by the bees 
outside of the hive is not, in our 
judgement, an indication that the 
bees are suffering from dysentery. 
It is surprising how long healthy 
bees can remain confined in the 
winter cluster, show extreme disten- 
tion, and after a cleansing flight re- 
turn to the hive and engage in the 
normal activity of building strong 
colonies. First class colonies that are 
consuming pollen and rearing brood 
may show considerable spotting a- 
round the hives. Brief flights may 
take place even at temperatures of 
40° or a little below if the hives are 
situated in bright sunlight and have 
upper entrances. These flights ap- 
pear to be beneficial.’’—C. L. Farrar 
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various sources 


“Three powerful instincts in bee 
life are (1) brood rearing; (2) honey 
storing; (3) swarming. The first two 
are concerned with preservation of 
the colony and the third with preser- 
vation of the race.’”—Anonymous. 

000 

“A good way to establish new 
plants on waste lands is to start them 
in window boxes or a greenhouse 
and when a few inches high trans- 
plant to the open ground. By setting 
live plants here and there over wide- 
ly scattered spots one can get them 
started and watch the natural in- 
crease from year to year. Figwort, 
motherwort, and wingstem are tall 
growing plants well suited for such 
purpose”.—Frank C. Pellett, in Jan- 
uary, 1946, American Bee Journal. 

000 

“It is notorious, that bees are usu- 
ally most prosperous ‘when the 
drones are most plentiful, and it is 
possible that each contingency is to 
an extent dependent on the other.” 
A. B. J., July 19, 1882. 

000 
A little trick in making increase. 
During major honey flows smoke 
bees up out of the bottom brood 
chamber through the excluder into 
the upper brood chamber with as 
many frames of brood as seem de- 
sirable, then set this upper chamber 
off onto a new stand and introduce 
a queen. You then have the maximum 
number of young bees that will not 
return to the old stand.—M. J. De- 
yell. 
oOo 

Spores from a laboratory culture 
of causative organism of American 
Foulbrood can still develop after 
being 45 to 50 hours in 95% alcohol, 
while those in infected combs were 
alive after 45 days of such treatment, 
according to findings by Dr. Gindo 
Grandi, of Italy, as reported by J. 
Magnenat, in the Bulletin de la So- 
cieti Romande.—W. J. Nolan, in 
March, 1935, Gleanings. 

oOo 

‘All successful remedial meas- 
ures for swarming, whether applied 
after the colony has acquired the 
swarming fever, or applied to colo- 
nies previous to the swarming sea- 
son, have one factor in common—a 
temporary disturbance in the conti- 
nuity of the emergence of young 
bees.’”’-—George S. Demuth. 
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HOMEMAKING CHATTERBOX 


By Mrs. Harriett M. Grace, Director 
American Honey Institute, Madison 3, Wisconsin 





Sore 





The traditional “lion to lamb” be- 
havior of March weather may not 
be running true to form in your part 
of the country, but whether it is 
blustery or balmy now, spring is just 
around the corner. 

=> 


The coming of spring brings with 
it requests for refreshing new foods 
to brighten the family’s outlook on 
life. One of the first fruits to come 
into the markets is rhubarb, so here 
is a light and frivolous dessert to 
make with the first rhubarb of the 
season. 

Rhubarb Medley 

3 cups rhubarb, 1 cup honey, cin- 
namon candies, 2 eggs, 1 envelope 
gelatin. 

Wash rhubarb and cut into pieces 
about 1 inch long. Place in saucepan. 
Add one cup honey and enough 
water to prevent it from scorching. 
Cover and cook slowly until tender. 
During last five minutes add enough 
cinnamon candies to give it a deep 
pink color. Add a little of the hot 
mixture to 2 beaten egg yolks. Re- 
turn to saucepan. Soften 1 envelope 
of gelatin in a little cold water in 
large bowl. Gradually add hot mix- 
ture to this. Just before it begins to 
set. fold in the two egg whites that 
have been stiffly beaten. Pour into 
molds and chill. Serve with whipped 
cream. 

<—_> 

The question of how to clean a 
dusty attic or storeroom without 
having the dust sift through the rest 
of the house has been brought up 
now that spring housecleaning has 
reared its head again. One of the 
simplest ways to settle the dust is 
to lay wet newspapers over the floors 
immediately after sweeping. The 
dust will collect on them instead of 
drifting through the rest of the 
house. 

> 

“How can I clean my hammered 
brassware?” asks one homemaker. 
Here is a good method which re- 
quires no special supplies, just salt 
and vinegar. Pour a little salt into a 
shallow dish and a little vinegar into 
another bowl. Dip a soft cloth into 
the vinegar and then into the salt, 
and rub this on the metal. It will re- 
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move water stains and give the ware 
a sheen at the same time. Use this 
on copperware, too. 


In the--“did you know that--” 
department, did you know that 
freshly cooked cabbage contains 
only 50% of its original Vitamin C? 
After the cooked vegetable has stood 
for two hours, it has only 10% of 
that original amount; so here’s to 
more cabbage slaw and raw cab- 
bage salads this spring. 

A d re 

\ good way to eliminate = 
gument between the eect aed a 
the family over who got the biggest 
hamburger is to press the meat into 
the % or % cup size of the nested 
measuring cups. This works equally 
well for uniform size in potato 
cakes, fish cakes, and similar foods. 

. > 

omeone has asked if it is tr 
that one should not grease the a 
of a cake pan, and why. The answer 
to that one is that the cake will rise 
to a greater volume if it has some- 
thing to cling to on the way up, and 
ungreased sides of the cake pan will 
make this possible. Don’t forget to 
grease the bottom of the pan thor- 
oughly, however, or the cake will 
cling a little too tenaciously. 

7 S > 

While we are on the subject of 
cake, one of those new gadgets that 
the war hath wrought is a set of 
wedge-shaped plastic containers of 
the right sizes for a piece of cake or 
pie. They were designed to use in 
lunch boxes so that the food will stay 
intact until lunch time. ; 


ee SRA 


COVER PICTURE 

This shows the back lot apiary of 
A. W. Kruse, of Iowa. It is a lovely 
spot to enjoy bees and nature. The 
hives are encircled by trees and 
shrubs which cause the bees to fly up 
and over so that they may not come 
in contact with animals or humans. 
We hope other back lot beekeepers 
starting this year may be equally 
fortunate in locations for bees. 
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Live and Learn 


Along around this time of the 
year, a beekeeper begins to get the 
itch to have a little propolis on his 
fingers. The daysare getting longer. 
Once in a while a nice mild day 
comes along, and around noon the 
sun is bright and warm, the bees 
come out for a rousing flight, and 
the fever is on. ; 

Not so long ago, the best authori- 
ties urged us to pack heavily, and 
then pack heavier to make sure that 
we were on the safe side. Then, in 
order to make sure that the bees 
would not get their little tootsies 
chilled, to put on a little more pack- 
ing. 

When one of these nice days 
came along, the beekeeper would 
wonder what was going on inside 
the hive, but because of this heavy 
packing, he could not see for him- 
self. Since most of us have found 
that plenty of good stores and pol- 
len are about as good as any pack- 
ing, provided the colonies were 
strong and well protected from the 
wind when this urge comes, we are 
in a position to satisfy the craving. 

When I packed heavily, I never 
knew for sure the condition of a hive 
until after the first of May, except- 
ing such observations that I could 
make from the flight at the entrance. 
At this time of the year such flight 
can be misunderstood, especially by 
a beginner. A colony that is flying 
out very busily might be in bad con- 
dition, and a colony that is not fly- 
ing might be in good shape because 
a flight is not necessary. A lot may 
be learned by watching the flight of 
bees at the entrance, but until you 
can qualify as an expert, and I don’t 
mean in YOUR mind only, you can 
make many faulty observations. 

Taking a Peek Into Hives 

If you have only light protection, 
or no protection, on the hive itself, 
on one of these nice days you can 
take a peek and see for yourself just 
what is going on. That hive that you 
were so sure was well healed with 
honey and pollen might surprise 
you by showing up as almost out of 
grub. So, this advance information 
gives you the chance to start giving 
them syrup and pollen. 

Other articles in the bee maga- 
zines about this time will tell you of 
the importance of pollen and honey 
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By Propolis Pete 


stores, and will give the directions 
for feeding both. So, we will not go 
into that. Ill simply tell you abou 
hive No. 7 that used to be. . 


This bunch of bees was everything 
that a beekeeper could want in the 
previous fall, strong, good queen, 
with lots of honey, packed up to the 
rafters and beyond. Front entrance 
inspection during the winter showed 
them to be rarin’ to go and beat 
their record of the previous summer. 
April came, and still they showed 
every evidence of strength and vi- 
tality. May came along and not a bee 
was to be seen in or around this 
stock. Off came the packing in a 
hurry, and what did I find? Nothing, 
and plenty of it. No bees, no honey, 
no pollen. Nothing but 20 perfectly 
clean and empty combs. And none 
of those raggedy looking cappings 
that indicated robbing. What hap- 
pened? I don’t know to this day, 
but I think that I can make a guess. 


They did not have as much honey 
and pollen as I thought. So they 
used up what they had and then 
stopped brood rearing. In themean 
time they were strong enough to 
carry the brood that had been start- 
ed through to completion and did. 
Then, when they were completely 
destitute, they decamped, either in- 
dividually or enmass, to some other 
colony that would take them in. 
There was no evidence of fighting 
around any other hive, so it was 
either that or a hunger swarm that 
left the hive and died out on a limb 
some place. 


If it had been possible to do so, 
and I knew enough, a peek on a nice 
warm day in March or early April 
would have shown even the rawest 
recruit what was necessary, and 
they could have been carried thru 
by artificial pollen and sugar syrup 
until they could begin to support 
themselves. Something like home 
relief, only I can’t imagine the bees 
preferring to stay home and accept 
charity as something due them as a 
right. 

But when you look, don’t go open- 
ing every hive and acting as though 
it were midsummer. Make your in- 
spection as brief as possible, and go 
only far enough to find out what is 
what. 
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Eighty Years Among the Bees 


By E. R. Root 


The Monumental Blunder of the Middle Eighties and the Early Nineties 


In our last issue I referred to the 
hen sitting on a door knob as “‘a sym- 
bol of instinct gone silly” and then 
asked whether or not there were 
cases of door knob philosophy just 
as silly or crazy in beekeeping. I 
gave a few samples, some of which 
at first “looked awfully good’, so 
why not adopt them. 

Let us analyze the craze in the 
eighties of contraction of the brood 
nest just before the main honey flow 
to force the incoming nectar, not into 
the brood combs, but into the supers 
of sections or extracting combs. 

The colonies in the middle eighties 
were no stronger in flying bees than 
could be raised in a single Lang- 
stroth hive body or brood nest. These 
colonies were not strong enough to 
store much honey above in the su- 
pers, but weak enough to put the 
nectar right around the brood below. 
The problem was how to induce the 
bees to store it upstairs. In spite of 
all the coaxing, bait sections or 
drawn combs, the bees would not go 
up. Unless the honey flow was above 
the average no honey would go into 
the sections. Well, then, it was argu- 
ed that by contracting the brood nest 
below, from ten down to five combs 
and those containing only sealed 
brood, the incoming nectar would 
have to go into the sections or ex- 
tracting combs above. This kind of 
philosophy was so convincing that a 
large part of the then bee world fell 
for it. Pages and pages of good bee 
journal space for nearly a decade 
were used to exploit the idea. 

The Heddon Divisable Brood 

Chamber Hive 

Mr. Jas. Heddon, a leading bee- 
keeper of his day, contended that 
while the principle of contraction 
was sound, the method of applying 
it was wrong. Instead of contracting 
a full-depth ten-frame Langstroth 
hive down to five combs and putting 
useless dummies in the space made 
vacant, he would use a shallow super 
or half depth hive body of the same 
capacity. This would place the sealed 
brood under the entire super above. 

He argued that the contraction of 
a full-depth hive body would place 
the brood under only half the super 
above. He made a point there be- 
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cause bees would fill the sections 
directly over the brood before they 
would occupy the sections over the 
dummies. 

For the purpose of brood rearing, 
he said he would use two of his shal- 
low brood nests and at the beginning 
of the honey flow take away one of 
them and give it to a colony below 
par in strength. 

The idea of horizontal contraction 
instead of vertical also looked good. 
A large number of beekeepers fell 
for it. 

Mr. Heddon carried his ideas still 
further. Instead of using in his divis- 
able brood chamber hive unspaced 
hanging frames he used closed end 
close fitting Quimby frames that 
rested on tin supports nailed on the 
bottom ends of the hive. 

It is right here that he caught the 
public by his slogan of “handling 
hives instead of frames’. No need he 
contended to handle frames with his 
hives. He used black bees* which 
with a vigorous shaking of his hive 
sections he could very easily shake 
out. By holding the section to the 
light he would get a clear view of 
the amount and quality of the brood 
without handling a frame. 

The four units each using eight 
close fitting closed end frames with 
thumb screws to squeeze out the 
propolis would have been too ex- 
pensive. The close fitting frames with 
no bee space back of them did not 
allow for the swelling and shrinkage 
of the frames and the hives as the 
weather changed with the unyielding 
wooden thumb screws. This made it 
often impossible to remove the 
frames. Bee glue and wet weather 
made each of his units little more 
than a series of box hives without 
movable frames. His frames were 
unmovable. 

The Heddon hive was gaining in 
popularity at a very rapid rate and 
when any one criticised it and the 
system of management (I was one of 
them) he came back with a sharp 
reply not often in diplomatic lan- 
guage. He honestly believed that he 
had something that would revolu- 
tionize the methods of keeping bees. 

The idea of handling hives instead 
of frames with the other idea of 

No one would use them today. 
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forcing all the honey into the supers, 
was most alluring and many fell for 
it . In spite of all the furore it cre- 
ated in the 80’s it gradually fell into 
disfavor. With such a reduction of 
bee force by contraction the Heddon 
hive is now as dead and as useless as 
the hen’s door knob. It takes a large 
force of bees to get a crop and the 
Heddon hive and system could not 
furnish that force. 

Mr. Chas. Dadant and later his 
son C. P., came out against it. They 
believed that the large eleven frame 
Quinby hive was none too big to 
reach the egg laying capacity of a 
good queen. A. I. Root and his son, 
the writer, showed that contraction 
of the brood nest just before the 
honey flow in the standard hive, and 
especially in the Heddon divisable 
hive, cut down not only brood but 


the bee force that would be needed 
later if the honey flow continued. 

In general, contraction in any 
form was one of the most stupendous 
blunders that was enforced upon bee 
culture. If Mr. Heddon had recom- 
mended four of his sectional hive 
bodies instead of two the hive 
would not have gone into oblivion. 

It is pertinent to remark here that 
if Mr. Heddon had not adopted the 
closed end close fitting frames with 
thumb screws and used Hoffman 
frames for his divisable hive instead 
and if further he had recommended 
four such shallow hive sections for 
brood rearing instead of two, his 
hive might not have gone down into 
history as one of the “monumental 
blunders” in the 80’s. See page 160. 

In next issue I will tell of another 
fad almost as silly. 


"s 


A DRY POLLEN FEEDER 





Fig. 1. 


Figure 1 - Placing a pollen substitute (soy- 
bean flour and powdered skim-milk, or 
Brewer’s yeast) in the trays from which the 
bees collect the material and store it in 
their hives. 

Figure 2 - A dry pollen feeder sets inside 
of an empty 2-story hive. Accessibility of 
the material to bees is increased by sup- 
plying a ™% inch space between the two 
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Fig. 2. 


hive bodies and the outer cover. By this 
general arrangement the pollen substitute 
is kept dry and the entrance piece with 
the small sized opening excludes mice and 
other rodents. 

—Details on the construction of a dry pol- 
len feeder may be obtained on request to 
the Division of Bee Culture, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio 
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From the Field of Experience 


PROPOLIS 
By Allen Latham 


Much of the interest in keeping 
bees is to ponder over the why and 
how of this and that. Why did bees 
sense the need of propolis and how 
did they start using it? My answer to 
the first question is: There were 
cracks that let water or light into 
into their home and the reaction of 
the bees was to close such cracks. I 
think in all probability they first 
used wax for this purpose. We know 
certainly that one race of bees still 
does that—the Carniolans. 

Scarcity of wax at times and the 
coming across of some gummy sub- 
stance resulted in a bee taking some 
of that home. I recall that in my 
early beekeeping my older brother 
painted the dump-cart with blue 
paint. A day or so later I noticed 
some blue spots on the frames and 
going to the cart I saw some bees at 
work on drops of half - hardened 
paint. 

We have all read of the fact that 
in a certain country they practice 
telling the bees of a death in the 
family of the owner. This peculiar 
custom beyond doubt arose from the 
fact that at times bees were seen at 
work on coffins the varnish of which 
was not fully dried. 

To the bee, propolis carries a high 
value. It is used to fill cracks to stop 
small holes and to varnish the entire 
inner surface of the home. In some 
countries there are bee enemies that 
enter the hive and cause injury, and 
the bees reduce all openings toa size 
through which the enemy may have 
difficulty in passing. The Cauca- 
sian bee beyond question has devel- 
oped a defense against such intru- 
sion. I have seen Caucasian colo- 
nies build a complete wall over an 
entrance 18 inches long and one 
inch high— leaving six or seven 
openings the size of a lead pencil. 

Is propolis of value to the bee- 
keeper? Yes and no. It is of value 
to help hold the parts of the modern 
hive together. It is a curse in that 
it holds the frames together. Bee- 
keepers have sought to reduce this 
latter trouble. The Hoffman frame 
was developed in hope of correcting 
this difficulty. Personally, I think 
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the idea brought on a worse curse 
for in my own case the Hoffman 
frames only cause a bigger deposit 
of propolis. It is a nuisance to the 
comb honey producer in that it 
causes discoloration of the sections. 


Peculiar and erroneous ideas have 
come into belief about the use of 
propolis by bees. Old books will 
te!l you that the bees will glue the 
surface of a dead mouse or the en- 
trance to a snail shell to prevent the 
issuance of foul gases. It happens 
that bees will glue a lead pencil or 
a nail which may drop into a hive. 
It is also a scientific fact gases from 
decaying matter have a_ pressure 
and no coating of the decaying mat- 
ter with propolis could hold against 
this pressure. 

The chief source of propolis are 
the buds of certain trees. Many of 
the terminal buds are coated with a 
gummy substance to keep out mois- 
ture until the buds grow. Some pop- 
lars, some evergreens, and other 
plants have this in abundance. In 
some localities such sources are rare 
and beekeepers have little trou»le 
with bee glue. In other localities such 
plants abound and propolis isa veri- 
table nuisance. In most of New Eng- 
land it will be plastered so abund- 
antly on the walls of the hives that 
it will dribble down in streams and 
collect in lumps on the _ bottom 
boards. It will accumulate in such 
quantities between the hive parts 
that one must scrape the edges of 
supers, hive bodies, and covers al- 
most annually. In parts of New Eng- 
land it increases the use of profanity. 

I once asked Dr. C. C. Miller what 
thing about bees he would eradicate 
if he had the power. I knew that his 
answer would be swarming. The 
good doctor was amazed when I said 
that my choice would be the eradi- 
cation of bee glue. 

It is a fact that bee glue has 
caused me more trouble in my 61 
years with the bees than swarming 
has. Right managment will cut down 
swarming to a minimum, but there 
is almost no management that will 
rid us of the curse of propolis. 

Norwichtown, Conn. 
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EXPERIMENTS WITH POLLEN SUBSTITUTES IN 1945 


By R. E. 


This is part of a letter written on May 
24, 1945. Mr. Newell rents bees to or- 
chardists.—Ed. ] 

The entire season was one of ex- 
tremes. Two weeks of fine weather 
in March, then a cold frosty April, 
then rain fell 26 days out of 28 dur- 
ing the latter part of April up until 
today, which has been pleasant. 

I started feeding a mixture of soy 
bean flour five parts by weight, one 
pound of dry skim milk, and one half 
pound Medicinal Yeast. Cakes were 
made up and fed on March 4 to 20 
colonies, and each week another 
group of 20 colonies were fed. Dry 
mixture placed in the home yard of 
36 colonies on March 14 and 15 was 
eagerly taken up by the bees from 
cardboard trays. Natural pollen 
was plentiful from March 18 
through the balance of the month, 
and the bees would not take any 
more of the dried substitute. 

The bees fed with the cakes on 
March 4 happened to be my weakest 
colonies. These were colonies in sin- 
gle brood chambers, and only a few 
contained food chambers. The col- 
onies comprising the balance of the 
home yard were not fed cakes until 
two weeks later, although they had 
access to the dry substitute on March 
14 and 15.The results from this feed- 
ing were clearly evident, as those 
fed the cakes on March 4 became my 
strongest colonies in the yard, and 
were overflowing with bees at the 
time I made divisions on April 14, 
15, and 16. 

I made up 37 new rentals from 
some 73 colonies This was done 
about three weeks earlier than nor- 
mal due to the early fruit bloom 
which came around the 16th, or more 
than three weeks ahead of 1944. I 
had ordered 60 pounds of package 
bees expecting to use these in mak- 
ing up the rentals, and 30 queens 
were ordered to save the trouble of 


Newell 

raising my own queens for the divi- 
sions. The packages arrived April 
20 as did the queens, both too late. 
I had to ship out queenless rentals, 
and let them raise their own queens. 
They were carefully made up in 
spite of disagreeable weather,and all 
gave satisfactory pollination. I saved 
some of the queens and requeened a 
few of those queenless colonies in 
nearby orchards, but those that rais- 
ed their own queens are now as 
strong in bees. I plan to raise my 
own queens again next year, as I 
obtain as good results with less 
trouble. 

The divided colonies are now very 
strong in bees and many of them 
now have one or two supers and 
some three, and are ready for the 
clover flow which should come the 
first week in June. I have had to 
feed considerable sugar syrup as the 
weather prevented the strong colo- 
nies from taking advantage of an 
especially heavy cherry bloom. 

I plan upon making up at least 
another 25 new colonies by division 
during the latter part of July and 
August. Strong divisions made with 
at least five frames of brood and 
given ripe queen cells make excel- 
lent colonies for the fall crop. 

It is quite impossible to give you 
all the details in a letter but from 
the results of feeding the substitute 
this year, I would say that it is a 
good stimulant for brood rearing 
and entirely practical when made 
up into cakes. Dry feeding may be 
satisfactory under some conditions 
and in some beekeeping areas, but 
is only useful here for a period of a 
few days just orevious to the natu- 
ral pollen. When natural pollen is 
available the bees are not attracted 
to the dry mixtures but appear to 
utilize the cakes even when pollen 
comes in from the field. 

Holliston, Mass. 


a 4 
BEES COULDN’T ENTER SUPER 
By Paul C. Robins 


Congratulations on “Live and 
Learn” by Propolis Pete. Mistakes 
of others are both amusing and in- 
structive. In case he might over- 
look something why not ask sub- 
scribers for similar experiences they 
have been up against. 

As an example, I was once called 
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upon by a beginner who could not 
understand why the bees were not 
working in the super. Upon exam- 
ination I found the beeway sections 
were placed with the slots to the 
side instead of the top, consequently 
the top and bottom was solid like a 
board. 
Erie, Pa. 











EARLY WARM SPELL IN MARCH UNFAVORABLE FOR CELLAR 
By G. M. Ranum 


My son and I operate about 400 
colonies of bees, most of which are 
wintered outdooors, but we always 
do some cellar wintering, mainly 
because we happen to have a good 
cellar and it might as well be used. 

Last winter, with an almost con- 
stant temperature of 42 degrees, our 
indoor wintered colonies had been 
unusually quiet until the abnormal- 
ly warm weather came in the mid- 
dle of March, when they became 
very restless. With outdoor temper- 
atures up to 72 degrees the cellar 
warmth rose to around 50 and no 
amount of airing would cool it nor 
quiet the bees. The days were warm 
with considerable sunshine, and 
fearing there might be danger of 
food scarcity in the hives we decid- 
ed to set them out on the summer 
stands. 

On March 16th we left the cellar 
door wide open over night, as also 
all ventilator pipes, with the inten- 
tion of taking out the bees the next 
day. In the morning there was more 
restlessness than ever. The warm 
air from outside had rushed in and 
raised the cellar temperature still 
more. Bees were running around on 
the hives and flying out into the day- 
light at such a rate that it was im- 
possible to handle them. So we clos- 
ed the door and other openings mak- 
ing the room entirely dark, leaving 
it so until late afternoon. By that 
time the bees had quieted down 
somewhat so we began to carry them 
out. However, the moment a hive 
was jarred even slightly, the bees 
began to roar and rush out over the 
fronts of the hive and into the air. 
Then we brought a small spray 
pump and began blowing a fine mist 
of water into the entrances. This 


helped some but only temporarily. 
After spraying a few hives, those 
first treated would be as bad as 
ever. So, we brought pails of water 
and drenched them thoroughly by 
splashing the water on the fronts of 
the hives and into the entrances, 
using a whisk brush for the purpose. 
This procedure was quite effective. 
The unruly bees were driven back 
into their hives and kept there long 
enough to allow plugging of the en- 
trances to prevent further  out- 
breaks. With one man dashing the 
water on and another placing the 
entrance blocks the job was soon 
finished and there was quiet in the 
cellar. It was a pretty wet place too 
and much cooler than before. Sev- 
eral pails of water had been used. 

Quite a number of the bees were 
washed on to the cellar floor but 
these were probably not missed in 
the hives as the colonies had been 
quite strong in numbers. 

It was well into the night when 
all hives had been set out. A nearby 
yard light had given sufficient il- 
lumination for the work. After all 
entrances had been partly opened 
the light was turned off, otherwise 
there might have been flight and 
drifting. 

On the following day, March 18th, 
the weather was very favorable for 
a first flight, being warm with light 
cloulidiness, temperature 36 to 72 
degrees. 

We counted our cellar wintering 
as quite satisfactory as also the out- 
door wintering. There were serious 
after-effects following the early 
spring break-up of 1945, but on the 
whole it was one of the most suc- 
cessful seasons of my experience. 

Mt. Horeb, Wis. 


“oe 
SECOND GLANCES 


By C. M. 


Both buyer and seller share re- 
sponsibility in the proper utilization 
of package bees (page 65). =m <. 
Bessonet makes plain a fact too often 
disregarded. The producer of the 
bees must see that the package is 
worth sending, then prepare and ship 
it properly. But if the buyer does 
not observe several necessary rules 
in handling when received, the pack- 
age may fail thru no fault of the 
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Isaacson 


southern producer. Of course, there 
should be plenty of honey (or sugar 
syrup) and pollen, with hives in a 
protected location, and it is well to 
note the admonition not to overdue 
the wetting down with syrup when 
installing (especially, I would say, 
when the weather is cold). Attention 
should also be given to booking or- 
ders in plenty of time (and remem- 
ber that this means much earlier than 
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a few years ago) — and it will be of 
interest to follow results of the ex- 
periment Mr. Bessonet mentions, of 
having packages arrive very early. 

Results speak for themselves. The 
yields of colonies at the Central 
States Bee Laboratories, as reported 
by Prof. Rahmlow (page 70), cannot 
well be argued against. Only one 
thing remains, if the manipulation 
procedure used is such that it can be 
followed by beekeepers generally. If 
so, I predict that a few years hence, 
C. L. Farrar will be classed among 
the pioneers of a ‘“‘new orthodoxy” in 
beekeeping. Pollen and more pollen, 
a super amount of honey and room— 
and — no packing. The answer will 
come as more and more beekeepers 
try out these ideas. But just a word 
on one item in the article — there is 
no need to find every queen when 
Demareeing (as that college stu- 
dent tried to), just shake the colony 
if you do not spy her very soon. 

Red ink unnec€ssary (page 72). 

Yes, Mr. Shoemaker, that does add to 
the fun of having bees — when the 
crop is good, and we have that wel- 
come profit. And I would say that 
careful attention and interest in 
those bees of yours had much to do 
with that successful year. I like that 
little philosophy about never being 
too certain as to bee behavior thru- 
out various seasons. As long as you 
know that, you know enough to do 
well. . 
It is laborious beekeeping that 
Tunisian beekeepers practice, ac- 
cording to Capt. Turpin’s report on 
page 74. And by our standards the 
yields obtained are pitifully small, 
especially when the long period for 
nectar gathering is considered. But 
that last item — that the apiarists 
were friendly — yes, I wonder if 
something in the very nature of the 
vocation does not make them that the 
world over. 

No dependable repellent for gener- 
al use seems to be the consensus of 
many tests to seek a suitable mate- 
rial for use with arsenical sprays. As 
this article says (page 77) the prob- 
lem is complex, and there is unfor- 
tunately no immediate promise of 
solution. At present some type of 
creosote seems to offer most hope, 
but it may be that proper use of DDT 
may actually help solve this very 
serious problem. 

Some form of ventilation is needed 
the year around—but one must be 
careful not to overdo it in winter in 
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cold climates. It must be remembered 
that the bees can accomplish this 
thru a comparatively small opening 
if properly placed. And in summer 
robbing or poorly finished combs 
may follow ill advised openings. As 
to bees having to go to the edge of 
the hive to reach frames (to climb 
on wall) if the deep side of bottom 
board is used, I doubt this. During 
the busy season there are always 
bees hanging in clusters from frames 
to bottom board—a ready made 
‘ladder’ that most incoming bees 
use (page 80). 

Dessert is a popular item at every 
meal (page 82). Yes, especially if 
they are made the honey way, as 
Mrs. Nielsen makes possible by her 
recipes. They even read good! 

Swarms can sting, as every expe- 
rienced beekeeper knows — includ- 
ing Propolis Pete! Sometimes they 
can be handled like so much grain, 
but I have had an occasional one re- 
act viciously. This is especially true 
if they have been clustered for some 
time in cool or rainy weather and 
used the honey carried with them 
(page 83). ; 

District office for sugar applica- 
tions (page 85). Much time (when it 
may be important) and trouble can 
be avoided if beekeepers will keep 
that information in mind, and not 
try the local O P A boards. And re- 
member the admonition too, to allow 
more time for the issuance of per- 
mits. 

Reconversion in beekeeping may 
well mean adoption of some of the 
newly developed ideas, as Editor 
Root mentions (page 86). And oper- 
ating under lower price conditions 
will almost certainly have to be 
faced. The past years practically 
everyone could make a profit, but 
the careless and inefficient will be 
weeded out as prices drop. 

Middle River, Minnesota 


Between the Acts at Syracuse 
Meeting 

The reason why aluminum paint 
frequently rubs off beehives quickly 
is because the porous wood absorbs 
the liquid too much. Put on two 
coats or better, dip the hives in 
crank-case oil first. Let dry about a 
week, then paint as usual with a 
good grade of aluminum paint.—H. 
H. Root 
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= From North, East, West and South 


NO. CALIFORNIA, February 4 

Weather: We had 
very heavy rains 
the last half of De- 
cember. In fact, it 
was so wet that peo- 
pie commented on it, 
saying that all rec- 
ords for rain were 
broken and the 
ground was never so 
wet. It was a fact 
that at this time of 
the year the fall was above normal 
and we have had more rain to date, 
than at this time last year. The sea- 
son was not over, and January pass- 
ed with but little rain. So we have 
good reason to guess that when the 
rain is over, the report will be a good 
season and the total not far from av- 
erage. Honey plants never leoked 
better, and bees that were put into 
winter quarters with plenty of stores, 
a good queen and plenty of young 
bees will come out fine, in the spring: 
Here in the Bay area we are having 
a light flow of eucalyptus and bees 
with the right care in the fall are car- 
rying in plenty of pollen and show a 
good build-up for this time of season. 

Condition of Bees: Bee condition 
in all parts of our territory was never 
better at this season for the past 20 
years. In the first place, beekeepers 
have become students and carefully 
study their bees. This study has 
resulted in putting the bees into win- 
ter quarters with plenty of good food. 
young queens, and plenty of young 
bees. The winter has been ideal, and 
the result is as many as two to four 
frames of brood so early in the sea- 
son. A bad change could take place, 
but our beekeepers are becoming stu’ 
dents. It may seem strange to some, 
but the condition of bees improves as 
beekeepers improve. 


Markets: The honey produced in 
1945 is out of the hands of the pro- 
ducers, and buyers are finding it hard 
to keep their patrons in honey. 


Miscellaneous: Dr. J. E. Eckert at 
the University Farm at Davis is 
working in earnest with the beekeep- 
ers of California. His efforts are 
showing results in the treatment of 
diseases of bees with sulfathiazole 
The bee journals are all helping to 
get the right results. Dr. Eckert sug- 
gests that beekeepers contact the 
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County Agricultural Commission and 
the County Apiary Inspector and get 
their cooperation before attempting 
to use the drugs as a cure. Dr. Eckert 
has been a leader in organization and 
cooperation, and beekeepers worth 
while will have to be reached through 
such a course. 

Beekeeping in California will face 
many changes in the next three years. 
In fact, such changes are commencing 
now. Many of our best beekeepers 
are talking of selling out. Some have 
already sold their bees, and their 
bees have gone to the Middle West, 
the ‘future of big beekeeping.” 

Another subject that should attract 
the attention of live beekeepers is 
DDT as an insecticide. DDT is not an 
ideal agricultural insecticide, because 
it kills useful insects as well as harm- 
ful ones. And this is the report made 
by scientists in several states.—C. W. 
Hartman, Oakland, Calif. 

oneal 
MAINE, January 30 

Weather: Most bee- 
keepers in Maine 
are looking forward 
with optimism to 
the season of 1946. 
In spite of numer- 
ous hard knocks 
from the weather- 
man, 1945 was fin- 
ally chalked up as a 
better than average 
year. Bees are win- 
tering in excellent shape provided 
they were left with sufficient winter 
stores. One or more January thaws 
have allowed cleansing flights. No 
extreme weather has occurred. 


Market: During the year, through- 
out the state, new enthusiasts to the 
keeping of bees were constantly 
added and a number of the old tim- 
ers enlarged their apiaries. Some of 
this growing interest is due to the 
lack of sugar which resulted in ex- 
cellent prices for comb honey and a 
strong demand for all kinds. Road- 
side markets in 1946 could sell many 
times over the amount of honey 
usually produced. 

Miscellaneous: In addition to the 
strong demand for honey a number 
of additional factors have contribut- 
ed to a healthy growth in beekeep- 
ing. The state now has a well or- 
ganized disease control program. In 
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many areas, nectar sources have im- 
proved during recent years from the 
growing of Ladino and other clovers 
for pasturage and hay. Also, through 
the meetings of the York-Cumber- 
land Beekeepers’ Association an in- 
terest in beekeeping is being gener- 
ated and maintained. 

During Farm and Home Week at 
the University of Maine, Orono, a 
beekeepers’ program will be given 
on March 26. The principal speak- 
er will be Ralph Newell of Hollis- 
ton, Mass., a well known Massachu- 
setts beekeeper. The annual meet- 
ing of the Maine State Beekeepers’ 
Association will also be held at the 
same time.—Charles O. Dirks, Uni- 
versity of Maine, Orono, Maine. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, Feb, 2 

Weather: Today 
finds the prospects 
for a honey crop in 
je Southern California 
fH, practically at a 
standstill. A _ nice 
rain in December 
gave us heart. No 
rain in January and 
February _ starting 
off dry is not en- 
couraging, to say 
High drying winds have 
only to dry out the soil. 


the least. 
not helped, 
We must have winter rains to as- 


sure us a crop. Weather has been 
cool to cold with several days too 
cold for the bees to work on the 
bloom that is out. Bees within reach 
of eucalyptus, or mustard that has 
been planted in the groves for a 
cover crop, have secured a little 
honey. In a few favored locations 
they gathered enough so they did 
not use the stores they had. 

Condition of Bees: Bees are in 
good shape and colonies with four, 
five, and sometimes six frames of 
brood are not uncommon. This we 
consider a_ sufficient amount of 
brood if not too much. In case of a 
cool backward spring these strong 
colonies will consume a great amount 
of stores and unless they have a big 
supply they will require heavy feed- 
ing. 

Spare Time: This seems to be vis- 
iting time among beekeepers—one 
from Oregon, one from Iowa, and 
one from Idaho all the same week. 
They were not looking for invest- 
ment, but just visiting around to re- 
ceive or exchange information, a 
good thing for all of us. When we 
get right down to the honest ex- 
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change of information about cost of 
production, yield per colony over a 
period of years, comfort, and home 
surroundings —jiwell, most fellows 
go home much better satisfied with 
their own set-up. 

We can sell most of them on our 
climate but it takes more than cli- 
mate to produce a crop of honey. 
Often the other fellow’s field looks 
greener until we have had a heart 
to-heart talk and see the picture as 
it. is. 

Miscellaneous: We hear consid- 
erable complaint of loss of bees by 
poison in the eastern part of our 
county. From what information we 
have it seems the dusting of crops 
by airplane carried the poison to the 
blossoms, the bees gathered the pol- 
len and stored it in the combs. 
When brood rearing started, the 
adult bees in mixing the honey and 
pollen to feed the young bees not 
only killed the brood but the adult 
bees as well. Colonies were left 
with a queen and a small escort of 
worker bees. One beekeeper esti- 
mated the loss in that valley at 8000 
colonies. Last year heavy losses were 
reported from the Sacramento Val- 
ley country. Now it comes from the 
South. There must be a common 
ground on which the man who 
sprays or dusts his crop and the 
man who owns the bees can get to- 
gether and work for a system that 
would be satisfactory to both par- 
ties. Otherwise it is not easy to 
visualize what the results might be. 

We talk of the value of the hon- 
eybee in pollinizing the different 
seed crops but we seem to have 
been unable to carry conviction to 
the farmer or grower of the differ- 
ent crops.—L. L. Andrews, Corona, 
California. 


aad 

NEW JERSEY, January 29 
Weather: Although 
the weather bureau 
reports this season 
so faras being three 
percent colder than 
normal, this has not 
been _ particularly 
unfavorable _ for 
wintering bees. 

There has_ been 
two snow covers 
most of which is 
Although the snow did 





now gone. 
not give much protection to low- 
growing nectar producing plants, it 
did add moisture to the soil in such 
a way that it did not quickly run 
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away. The result is a normal amount 
of soil moisture. 

Plants: Nectar producing plants 
are reported to be in good condition 
and in good supply with the excep- 
tion of sumac. This plant supplies 
considerable nectar in New Jersey 
and the number of plants appears to 
be dwindling. The fields where it is 
now found are untilled. When they 
were tilled they provided consider- 
able amounts of nectar from white 
Dutch clover. However, with the 
decline of agriculture in some areas 
sumac came in with the result that 
such areas have continued to fur- 
nish nectar. It remains to be seen 
what will fill the gap if sumac con- 
tinues to decline. 

Bees: Colonies of bees which 
were in normal condition as to bees 
and stores are now in good condi- 
tion. There have been two good 
cleansing flights so that if no more 
occur until the middle of March, 
bees should be in good condition for 
spring. 

Unfortunately, many colonies 
were from packages which were not 
installed early, the nectar resources 
were not the best, and sugar was 
hard to obtain, hence many colonies 
faced winter subnormal in strength 
and lacking adequate stores. For 
these reasons it is quite possible 
considerable colony loss will be ex- 
perienced. 

Markets: As to the honey market, 
it is almost non-existent. The short 
supply in the state coupled with the 
greater demand due to sugar short- 
age and honey publicity results in 
little or no honey on grocers’ shelves 
and many inquiries for honey being 





received.—E. G. Carr, Pennington, 
New Jersey. 
Ne 


ILLINOIS, Jan. 28 


Weather: We have 
been having some 
real winter weather 
the past two weeks. 
There has not been 
too much snow but 
enough to make our 
highways unsafe. 
The past two days 
have been near the 
zero mark. This is 
the first real cold 
spell this winter when there was not 
a covering of snow upon the ground. 
The weather forcast is much warmer 
weather soon. We hope that any 
sudden thaw will not come without 
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snow as it may damage our clovers 
by pushing them out of the ground 
and damaging the roots. There ap- 
pears to be sufficient moisture in 
the soil at present and recent obser- 
vations show honey plants to be in 
excellent shape so far. 


Condition of Bees: We hardly 
know what to say regarding our 


own. They have not been examined 
since they were packed in late No- 
vember. As far as we know there 
has been only one fairly good flight 
day since that time. Bees were in 
excellent shape at packing time both 
in young bees and plenty of good 
quality honey. In fact, the bees were 
in the best condition since the fall 
of 1940. Our bees gathered a fair 
amount of heartsease honey last fall 
and we were always pleased the way 
they winter on this honey. Should 
any colony be short of pollen this 
will be supplied with pollen supple- 
ment in early spring. 

While inspecting some apiaries in 
the central part of the state in late 
August, I was surprised how Hubam 
had yielded in that area. There were 
about 200 colonies which had all su- 
pers removed a short time before. 
The owner was expecting to take his 
bees South. The inspector helping me 
agreed each colony had lost at least 
a super and a half of fine honey for 
lack of super room. Farmers near 
here have never planted Hukam. 
Some of them will this spring be- 
cause I brought some seed home with 
me that very day. 

Honey Crop: It would be putting 
it very mildly to say we were pleas- 
ed with our last season’s crop. We 
were tickled pink. After two years 
of total failure due to weather con- 
ditions we came back in ’44 with a 
small crop. Last season the crop was 
a good average sized one. Prospects 
are for one just as good or better for 
this coming season. 

Miscellaneous: It has been several 
months since I have contributed any- 
thing to these columns, and I have 
almost forgotten how. Now that the 
war is over for the present, it may 
enable one to start thinking again in 
orderly fashion. 

It would be a mistake if I did not 
mention the fine meeting at Indi- 
anapolis. I am sure we as beekeepers 
and our allied interests have formed 
an organization that will pay us 
dividends. It was started in Chicago, 
but at this last meeting one could 
see how fine things were shaping up. 
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I hope all readers of our bee maga- 
zines will give this Federation their 
best financial support. It takes mon- 
ey to operate an organization like 
that and, brother, let us dig down 
and lay a little cash on the line. It 
will all come back and many times 
more.—Carl E. Killion, Paris, Ils. 
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TEXAS, Feb. 7 

Weather: With scant rainfall dur- 
ing November and December, Janu- 
ary brought over three inches of 
rainfall. This provided an abundance 
of soil moisture to the delight of bee- 
keepers, stockmen, and _ farmers. 
Mostly cold and cloudy weather pre- 
vailed and the bees were rather in- 
active, except for occasional flight. 

Bees and Plants: In most areas 
bees are in excellent condition as the 
result of a good fall flow and an 
abundance of pollen. Examination of 
local colonies, during the past two 
days, showed that brood rearing has 
just commenced. While vegetation is 
in good condition, the early bloom 
is delayed, perhaps two weeks, due 
to slow development of the plants 
during the cold weather. In some 
areas of the southeast Texas and the 
lower Rio Grande valley, where a 
drouth has existed for some months, 
the bees are in less favorable con- 
dition and some feeding was neces- 
sary. With the coming pf an early 
bloom this condition will soon be 
relieved. 

Prospects: With the blooming pe- 
riod of our major honey plants, in 
most areas, not due for many weeks, 
a prediction on the crop prospects 
can not be made now. Native shrubs 
and trees are normal, while annual 
honey plants are less abundant than 
usually at this time. Favorable soil 
moisture offers promise for their de- 
velopment. 

Market: Honey is practically all 
out of the hands of the producers. 
Heavy demand has cleaned up the 
supply on the market. It is difficult 
to recall a time when Texas was so 
completely sold out of honey. 

Miscellaneous: The poisoning of 
bees by insecticides has become one 
of our major problems. The problem 
is further complicated by the need 
of the plant grower to safe-guard his 
crocs from insect pests, while on the 
other hand agriculture is becoming 
more dependent on honey bees for 
pollination. Since bees are extremely 
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sensitive to arsenicals, it is hoped 
that some of the newer chemicals 
may prove less harmful, as has been 
indicated from some quarters, or 
that a successful repellent may be 
found. 

With the return of our young men 
from the armed forces, many of 
whom were formerly engaged in 
beekeeping the shortage of help will 


be greatly relieved this year. Mr. 
Claud Burgin has returned after 
nearly four years with the Navy 


and has joined the staff of the State 
Apicultural Laboratory. Mr. Burgin 
is well known among beekeepers, 
having served some years in our 
State Foulbrood Inspection Service 
and also had some service with the 
Tanquary Honey Farms in the north 
and the queen and package bee yards 
in the south. Mr. L. F. Meier, foul- 
brood inspector has resumed the 
spring inspection work in the lower 
Rio Grande valley. 

Readers of Gleanings, everywhere, 
are going to miss the splendid arti- 
cles of Mr. H. B. Parks who contri- 
buted to this column more than 25 
years and retired from apicultural 
work some months ago. It was the 
present writer’s good fortune and 
pleasure to be associated with Mr. 
Parks at the State Apicultural Lab- 
oratory more than 23 years.— A. H. 
Alex, San Antonio, Texas. 
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YORK, Feb. 4 

Request for West- 
ern New York notes 
for the March issue 
of “Gleanings in Bee 
Culture” reached me 
here at Sebring, Fla. 

Weather: As far 
as I know, things in 
Western New York 
are just about nor- 
mal. Bees had an 
excellent flight last- 
ing for three days early in January, 
and where other conditions are satis- 
factory, bees should come through 
the winter in good shape. I expect a 
small percentage of winter loss in 
our part of New York. 

Plant Conditions: On the whole, 
the season of °45 was excessively wet 
and the ground is saturated. Clover 
and other honey plants looked very 
good until the last week in January. 
Since then, I have not seen them. 

Miscellaneous: Here, in the south 
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central part of Florida, bees that we 
brought down are in good shape. 
They are getting a little nectar and 
enough pollen to maintain three or 
four frames of brood. There is no 
surplus of pollen in the hives. It is 
being used up as fast as it is gathered. 
The short supply of pollen seems to 
be the factor limiting the amount of 
brood being raised. We have been 
giving them expeller processed soy- 
bean flour, in several styles of serv- 
ing, as a pollen supplement, but so 
far, we are not enthused with re- 
sults. I doubt if the bees get enough 
benefit from it to pay for their ener- 
gy in utilizing it—-Howard M. Myers, 
Sebring, Fla. 
a 
COLORADO, February 3 
Weather: Review- 
Mie ing the cross sec- 
it tion of the winter 
e we find that it has 
been comparatively 
mild. The only real 
cold spell was expe- 
rienced in the last 
part of December 
when the tempera- 
ture dipped to 17 
degrees below zero. 
At that time we also had a few inch- 
es of snow but this was followed by 
mild chinook breezes that soon left 
the ground bare. Today,the tradi- 
tional ground hog day, it is mild and 
clear. The bees are having a nice 
beneficial flight, and the ground hog 
too, should find it to his liking until 
he discovers his shadow. 

The bees are wintering well, with 
only a nominal loss of individuals, 
where stores and clusters were up to 
par last fall. 

More moisture is needed in south- 
eastern Colorado to make up for ac- 
cumulated deficiency. This also ap- 
plies to San Luis Valley where very 
little precipitation has fallen for 
many months. The average yearly 
precipitation for this last named place 
is less than one half of that of the 
eastern slope of the Rockies. The 
temperatures, too, of this frigid val- 
ley is about 20 degrees colder at 
night than what they are around Pu- 
eblo. The daytime temperatures show 
much less differences than those of 
the nights. 

Markets: The report of the Agri- 
cultural Statistician, U. S. D. A., re- 
leased January 30, brings out the in- 
teresting fact that, out of Colorado’s 
1945 honey crop of 6,075,000 pounds, 
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only 7 per cent remained in the bee- 
keepers’ hands on December 15. On 
December 15, 1944, approximately 
three times that amount was held by 
the beekeepers of this state. This in- 
dicates that the market will be ready 
for the oncoming crop as soon as it is 
harvested. 

Miscellaneous: The simple field 
test for A.F.B. developed by the Bee 
Culture Division of the Bureau of En- 
tomology and described in Gleanings 
January issue, will undoubtedly be a 
help to many beekeepers in diagnos- 
ing this disease. We sometimes come 
face to face with disease where symp- 
toms of one will overlap the symp- 
toms of the other. In cases like these 
the field test will help to be a decid- 
ing factor. We should all familarize 
ourselves with this simple test.—G. 
A. Pauli, Pueblo, Colo. 

EN SS 
ONTARIO, February 4 
Weather: The mild 
weather of the first 
week of January, 
as mentioned inthe 
last issue of this 
magazine, did not 
last very long, and 
for the past three 
weeks we here in 
Ontario have had 
decidedly cold 
‘weather. This morn- 
ing the thermometer stands at abuut 
15 below zero and the forecast is 
for the cold snap to last for a while 
yet. We have little snow here in 
York County where some of our 
bees are situated. However, at no 
place are the bees covered as they 
were a year ago at this date, and 

clover also has little protection. 

Stores for Bees: During the past 
few days we have heard a lot about 
the bees being short of stores in 
British Columbia and one newscast 
ter stated that unless sugar was re- 
leased to feed them, some seventy 
five million bees would perish! Have 
an idea that the figure quoted would 
cause all kinds of speculation among 
listeners not familiar with bee life. 
Possibly many would wonder just 
how the bees were counted. 

Here in Ontario where we have 
had much zero weather for the past 
few weeks, needless to say, we have 
had no opportunity nor desire to ex- 
amine the bees to see if they have 
stores or not. We seldom run short 
of stores before mid-March, for with 
our winter conditions we must be 
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sure that all have stores to do at 
least that long, as we rarely have 
weather warm enough to permit 
earlier examination of colonies. 

Last year was, of course, an ex- 
ception, with 70 degrees temperature 
early in March and no beekeeper 
that we have met this past season 
wishes a repetition of last year's 
warm weather in March. 

On page 90, February Gleanings, 
the editor says there appears to be 
two schools of thought regarding 
the matter of stimulating colonies in 
late winter or early spring, to start 
early brood rearing. Certainly there 
are two different opinions on this 
subject and during the past season 
at conventions where we have met 
commercial beekeepers, we have 
yet to meet the first Ontario bee- 
keeper who has any desire to try the 
plan. Last year Mother Nature 
did the early stimulating, and colo- 
nies heavy with stores during late 
February and early March bred up 
to great strength three weeks earlier 
than usual, used up all their stores 
and when bad weather came in May, 
starvation or heavy feeding was the 
alternative, and bees were not as 


strong when clover opened as they 
were on April Ist. 

Miscellaneous: In the last issue we 
mentioned the new values of cou- 
pons to be used for honey, sugar, 
etc., calling attention to the fact that 
to get full value of a coupon when 
buying honey, it would be necessary 
for the purchaser to buy eight half- 
pound packages of honey or four 
pound packages. A recent look over 
some store counters finds no honey 
in many places, and no package 
larger than the pound size. 

Very few people would wish to 
buy so many small packages at once, 
when the price is as high as at pres- 
ent. 

Should we be blessed with a good 
crop this year it appears to me that 
some revision would be imperative 
in coupon values, else honey will 
move very slowly indeed. However, 
we will not worry about trifles like 
that so early in the season. The old 
English recipe for cooking a hare 
was prefaced by the injunction to, 
“first catch your hare’’, so it is in 
order for beekeepers to “first get a 
crop of honey.’—J. L. Byer, Mark- 
ham, Ontario. 
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A well kept apiary in a protected spot. 


Hives should be far enough apart to avoid drifting. 


Photo by E. Martin, Goodland, Mo. 
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Honey Produc- Referring to infor- 
tion in U. S. A. mation given out 
for 1945. by the U. S. De- 

partment of Agri- 
culture, Bureau of Agricultural Ec- 
onomics as of February 1, 1946, a 
total of 233,070,000 pounds of honey 
was produced in 1945, which is 23 
per cent above the 1944 crop. This 
makes the average per colony pro- 
duction 42.7 pounds compared with 
36.2 pounds in 1944. An increase 
of 5% more colonies in 1945 than in 
1944 helped to increase the honey 
crop. 

While weather conditions during 
the fore part of 1945 were unfavor- 
able for nectar secretion, conditions 
improved during the latter part of 
the season. The fall flow turned 
out better than expected. 

Eight of the major honey produc- 
ing states, Iowa, Minnesota, Califor- 
nia, Wisconsin, New York, Ohio, 
Florida, and Michigan produced 53 
per cent of the total crop. 


1945 Honey Crop According to the 
in Canada ‘Dominion Bureau 

of Statistics as of 
February 2, 1946, the honey crop in 
Canjada for 1945, was 30,683,000 
pounds, 12 per cent smaller than the 
1944 crop, which was 34,670,000 
pounds. 

This brings the per colony aver- 
age of surplus honey for the Domin- 
ion to 59 pounds, somewhat below 
the average for the previous ten 
years which was 78 pounds. Erratic 
weather conditions were largely re- 
sponsible for the smaller crop in 


1945. 
i SZ 
Legume Seed At present, when leg- 
Not Plentiful umes are so _ neces- 
sary for soil improve- 
ment there appears to be a scarcity 
of seed. Apparently the demand will 
exceed the supply this coming sea- 
son, according to the Jan. 16, 1946, 
issue of “Seed Trade News” publish- 
ed in Chicago. 

This is an unfortunate situation, 
especially when legumes are needed 
so badly for soil enrichment to pro-- 
duce food, not only for our own peo- 
ple but the people in the war-torn 
countries. 

It is apparent that the production 
of legume seed cannot progress fav- 
orably without an adequate cover- 
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age of honeybees for pollination. 
This will mean a closer cooperation 
between agriculture and apiculture. 
Legumes need bees, and bees need 
legumes. 


: aS 4 
Swarming A beekeeper from Ken- 
in January tucky reports a swarm 
that issued on January 
6. The temperature in that locality 
got up to 80 degrees F. 

This seems quite unusual. If such 
an early swarm is any indication of 
future conditions, it may be we are 
headed for a bad swarming season. 

However, while swarming can not 
be prevented in all cases it can be 
controlled by _ intelligent apiary 
management which should include 
having colonies headed with young 
queens, putting on supers in ample 
time to avoid congestion in the hive 
and supplying a reasonable amount 
of ventilation, also protection from 
the hot sun. 

eS 4 


Shallow Extracting The February, 
Supers Throughout 1946, issue of 

“The Beekeep- 
ers’ Magazine’ carries an article, 
“Big Hive—Little Hive,’ by Julius 
Victor, Belleville, Mich., in which 
the writer gives some experience 
with shallow 10-frame super hives, 
referred to as sectional hives. These 
hives with shallow supers, even in 
the brood chamber, being lighter 
than larger hives, are easily han- 
dled, according to Mr. Victor, and 
give larger crops than the larger 
hives consisting of full-depth supers 
throughout. 

For a number of years we have 
used some of these shallow super 
hives in apiaries around Medina. 
We winter a colony in three shallow 
supers, the top super being com- 
pletely filled with honey, the second 
super almost full, also some honey 
in the bottom super. Colonies win- 
ter well in this hive. See page 148. 

One distinct advantage of the shal- 
low hive is that a cluster of bees in 
midwinter can easily shift laterally, 
if necessary, between the sets of 
combs, to take advantage of fresh 
stores. In the old days where the 
Quinby hive was used, beekeepers 
practiced making a hole through the 
combs in the brood chamber to per- 
mit bees to shift sidewise on to fresh 
honey. With the use of the shallow 
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frames such a practice is unneces- 
sary as clusters can move to the side 
of the hive through the spaces found 
between the sets of frames. 


While we are not recommending 
the shallow hive generally, it ap- 
pears to have some advantages, one 
of which is the ease with which it 
can be handled. This feature appeals 
to women, elderly people, and those 
who have weak backs. 
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The Sulfathiazole Reports continue 
Treatment for to come in show- 
AFB Continues ing that half a 
Favorable, But— grain of sulfathi- 

azole to a gallon 
of syrup fed to bees is very favor- 
able, so much so that hopes are run- 
ning high, even among some inspec- 
tors. 

Leroy Baxter of Blair, Nebraska, 
who has been having an awful time 
cleaning out AFB from his 700 col- 
onies by shaking and burning, has 
been using this new drug and has his 
yards apparently clean for the first 
time in years. He admits he does not 
know yet that his bees will stay 
clean but says he will continue to 
feed medicated syrup or medicated 
patties of pollen substitutes. 


As we have said before, and re- 
peat, we had just as favorable re- 
ports from the use of the Hutzelman 
solution of formalin and alcohol. For 
two and three years combs soaked 
in this solution did not show recur- 
rence and then, like a bolt out of a 
clear sky, AFB broke out in many 
combs so treated. Even after a lapse 
of 12 years Hutzelman - treated 
combs showed recurrence, says Bee 
Inspector Chas. A. Reese of Ohio. 


A Ray of Hope 


But here is a ray of hope that his- 
tory will not repeat itself. Formalin 
or formaldehyde (both the same) 
acted as a germicide and where it 
could reach the spores it destroyed 
them. But if these spores were under 
honey, the formalin could not reach 
them and when finally they were 
uncovered and brood rearing start- 
ed, the disease would break out. This 
happened so repeatedly that the 
Hutzelman Solution was abandoned. 

On the other hand, sulfathiazole 
apparently works in a different way. 
It so perks up the morale of the 
bees that they clean out diseased 
matter from the cells the same as 
some resistant bees do, and continue 
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to clean up provided medicated syr- 
up is again fed to them. 


Jas. I. Hambleton of the U. S. Bee 
Culture Laboratories, reports that 
the results from giving sulfathiazole 
in a test tube to the virus of bacillus 
larva, the cause of AFB, are nega- 
tive. Other evidence is to the same 
effect that sulfathiazole is not a 
germicide. 

Let us not count our chickens be- 
fore they are hatched; but so far, it 
is apparent that continuous feeding 
of medicated syrup will cause the 
bees to clean up. It is much easier 
to apply sulfathiazole than it was 
the Hutzelman Solution, which was 
suffocating to beekeepers who soak- 
ed their combs in the formalin solu- 
tion. 


“Oe 


Proposed Lawto Early this’ year 
Prevent Carelesswe wrote to James 
or Ignorant UseI. Hambleton, head 
of Insecticides of the Bee Culture 

Laboratory, Bureau 
of Entomology, Beltsville, Mary- 
land, asking if House Bill HR-4851, 
known as the Federal Insecticide 
Act, contained a_ provision that 
would notify farmers and others 
how and when the use of insecti- 
cides might be harmful to honey- 
bees. He replied as follows: 

The proposed Federal Insecticide Act, 
House Bill HR-4851, to which you refer 
contains a provision that recognizes the 
necessity to prevent injury to man, ani- 
mals, vegetation and honeybees (inverte- 
brate animals). The paragraph in ques- 
tion appears in Section 2, paragraph t, 
subsection (2) (d). 

“if the label does not contain a warning 
or caution statement which in the judg- 
ment of the Secretary may be necessary 
and adequate to prevent injury to living 


man and other vertebrate animals, vege- 
tation, and useful invertebrate animals.” 


This looks like a step in the right direc- 
tion. If the Bill becomes law, the neces- 
sity of safeguarding pollinating insects 
will be recognized. 


It is well known that the exten- 
sive use of arsenicals has been very 
destructive to bees, resulting in the 
wiping out of whole apiaries in some 
instances. Part of this awful de- 
struction is due toignorance because 
farmers were not properly informed 
of how the use of such arsenicals 
would destroy bees. 

While we do not believe that the 
new insecticide. DDT, will be any- 
where near as destructive of honey- 
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bees as were the arsenicals, it is 
important that even DDT should not 
be applied in a manner that would 
result in the wholesale destruction 
of honeybees. 

This is another example of how 
Uncle Sam is cooperating in pro- 
tecting the interest of the beekeep- 
ers of the country. 

“ot 

In spite of the larger 
crop of honey pro- 
duced in 1945 the 
market is practically bare at pres- 
ent. We can remember back in 1939 
and ’40 when it seemed to some bee- 
keepers that honey was a drug on 
the market. They could hardly give 
it away. It was retailing, in some 
instances, at around 35c for a five- 
pound pail. 

Pearl Harbor changed conditions. 
Overnight, when the source of sug- 
ar was cut off the demand for honey 
skyrocketed. 

What will happen when sugar is 
again available in quantity, as it 
undoubtedly will be at some future 
time? Will people who have learn- 
ed to use honey return to sugar? 
Time will tell. 

It hardly seems possible that hon- 
ey prices will ever sink to the pre- 
war level. Honey has had much val- 
uable publicity by the American 
Honey Institute during the years, 
and especially the past few years. 
Most of those who have learned to 
use honey and who know its food 
value will stick to honey even when 
sugar is available in quantity—pro- 
vided the price does not go too high. 


Please Pass 
the Honey 


“~ 
“Half Million Last October 
Asked for Legume _ representatives 
Seed Research” of farm and 


trade organiza- 
tions appeared before the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget, Wash- 
inston, D. C., asking for an appro- 
priation of $500,000 for a compre- 
hensive research program on seed 
for improved legumes which would 
include the following: 

(1) The development of modern 
methods of plant breeding of hardy, 
high-yielding, disease-resistant, in- 
sect resistant, and regionally adapt- 
ed varieties of major soil-building 
and forage legumes; 

(2 Ways and means of making 
seed production a regular and less 
hazardous enterprise; 

(3) The relationship of insects to 
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pollination and setting of seed in the 
principal legumes. 


We are reliably informed that the 
Budget, made up in January, in- 
cludes $66,000 for research of alfal- 
fa and legume seed _ production; 
$27,000 for research on insects at- 
tacking alfalfa and clover seed crops 
in central and northeastern states; 
$57,800 for research on insect poli- 
nation of agricultural crops and haz~ 
ards to such insects. 


An effort is being made to increase 
research on alfalfa and legume seed 
production to a minimum of $150,- 
000 and pollination and insect work 
to $100,000. 


Due to the importance of legumes 
at present to increase soil fertility 
in order to produce more food, it 
seems probable that the appropria- 
tion for legume seed research work 
may be large enough to launch a 
much needed project for legume 
seed research. 


Not until more and better legumes 
are used throughout the country, 
will the beekeeping industry flour- 
ish as it should. 

“ef 

More Orchardists The majority of 
Rent Bees fruit growers ap- 

preciate the im- 
portance of bees as pollinators. A 
few may not. Where bee trees and 
swarms in buildings are numerous, 
fewer hives of bees are needed in or 
near orchards to bring about maxi- 
mum pollination. 

R. M. Clark, in his article, ‘‘Ex- 
perience in Using Bees in Orchards” 
page 129, this issue, like many other 
orchardists, rents bees for pollina- 
tion service. In some instances, fruit 
growers are also beekeepers and do 
not have to rent bees for pollination. 

Gener@# ly spaaking, orchardists 
have had little or no experience in 
handling bees, in which case it pays 
them to rent bees instead of attempt- 
ing to keep bees in connection with 
their orchard business. Beekeeping 
is one business. Fruit growing is 
another business. 

It is important that beekeepers 
and orchardists cooperate with each 
other. The bees need the nectar and 
pollen. The blossoms need the bees 
for pollination. 

It is extremely important that or- 
chardists spray at the proper time. 
also that they notify the beekeeper 
when bees should be removed from 
the orchards. 
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HIGH LIGHTS OF OHIO WINTER MEETING 


The meeting in Columbus, Feb- 
ruary 5 to 7, was one of the best, if 
not the best, meetings ever held. It 
is customary, of course, to say this 
but really, it was a marvelous meet- 
ing, and the attendance was very 
good. 

C. W. Ellenwood, of the Agricul- 
ture Experiment Station at Wooster, 
Ohio, believes it is preferable for 
fruit growers to rent bees rather 
than own them. There is no substi- 
tute for the honeybee as some of the 
wild bees are decreasing in number. 
According to Mr. Ellenwood, DDT 
will not be used commercially in 
northeast Ohio but may be used in 
northwest and southwest Ohio. 

James I. Hambleton, Beltsville, 
Md., said that no state is ready to 
recommend DDT for orchards. This 
chemical will kill bees if it comes in 
contact with them. DDT holds some 
promise to farmers who could not 
afford to use arsenical dusts, there- 
fore, DDT might promote better 
bloom for bees. It seems possible 
that DDT may kill wild bees more 
than honeybees. We still have a few 
things to learn about DDT and its 
relation to the beekeeping industry. 

Dr. W. E. Dunham, of Ohio State 
University, gave, in chart form, the 
results of a 10-year survey on win- 
tering, covering thousands of reports 
from beekeepers over Ohio. 

It is significant that the greatest 
winter loss occurred in single.story 
hives, the next greatest in one story 
and a half hives, and the least loss in 
two story hives. The losses in packed 
hives were less than the losses in un- 
packed hives, which would seem to 
justify the use of packing. However, 
one conclusion reached was that lack 
of stores is the biggest reason for 
winter losses of bees. 

David C. Rife, of the Dent. of Zo- 
ology and Entomology of Ohio State 
University, gave an interesting talk 
on genetics as applied to a stock im- 
provement program. The same prin- 
cipal of heredity applies to man, in- 
sects, and plants. Inbreeding is not, 
in itself, harmful if it brings to light 
desirable characteristics. The diffi- 
culty in inbreeding lies in the mating 
of desirable drones with virgin 
queens, which is difficult to control. 

Mr. E. R. Root, editor of Gleanings 
In Bee Culture. gave a talk on future, 
beekeeping. He reviewed briefly} 
some developments of the past and 
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pointed out some recent advances in 
apiary management. Mr. Root feels 
hopeful for the future of our indus- 
try. He thinks that beekeepers could 
do more than they perhaps are doing 
in educating farmers to the proper 
use of legumes to enrich the soil and, 
incidentally, to improve bee pasture. 

Col. R. C. Bohannan, of Columbus, 
Ohio, told of his experience in trans- 
porting about a dozen queen bees in 
export cages, with attendent bees by 
air to China. Col. Bohannan had 
some difficulty enroute. For exam- 
ple, the planes had to be disinfected 
periodically and it was necessary to 
remove the packages containing the 
queens from the plane to prevent 
their being killed. It was also diffi- 
cult at times to gain permission from 
the authorities to carry the queens 
to destination. In one instance it was 
necessary to conceal the bees under- 
neath clothing. 

The queens eventually reached 
destination after a trip of 12 days. 
Only a few attendent bees were 
dead on arrival. The queens were 
delivered to a Buddist priest, a bee- 
keeper who captured a_ sufficient 
number of native bees from trees 
and buildings to make up swarms to 
which the queens were introduced. 

The beekeepers’ banquet held dur- 
ing the evening of the second day 
was a grand success. Rosco Franks, 
of Columbus, Chairman and Toast- 
master, handled the meeting admira- 
bly. 

J. B. Page, Dept. of Agronomy, 
Ohio State University, gave a very 
interesting talk on soil types and 
their possible relationship to nectar 
secretion. It seems apparent that 
beekeepers should investigate soil 
conditions thoroughly before launch- 
ing out into commercial beekeeping. 
Much of the Ohio soil is in need of 
lime. Generally speaking, the dark 
soil is quite fertile, the lighter color- 
ed soil medium in quality and the 
gray soil not so good because it lacks 
organic matter or perhaps has been 
bleached. Lime is needed on soil be- 
fore fertilizer is applied. Generally 
speaking, the soils with high lime 
content are better for clovers than 
those that lack lime. 

Much credit is due Dr. Dunham 
and Emerson Long, President of the 
Ohio Association, for the manner in 
which the program was set up and 
carried out. 
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Asked and Answered 


Eliminating Poor Combs 

Question.—Last fall one of my colonies 
died from starvation. When I noticed a 
few small holes in the combs I poured 
some Cyanogas on the bottom and closed 
the hive. Would these combs be all right 
to use for package bees or swarms? Why 
do some bees work while some colonies 
will act lazy and will not even gather 
enough honey to bring them through the 
winter? All my bees are three-banded 
Italian.—Chas. A. Blazek, Va. 

Answer.—The combs in your hives 
that were attacked by wax moths, 
then treated with Cyanogas, will be 
all right to use provided the moths 
did not mutilate the midribs of the 
combs too much. If there are sizable 
holes through the combs it would 
not be advisable to try to use them. 
The combs had better be cut out of 
the frames and rendered into wax 
and replaced with full sheets of 
worker foundation. It is a fact that 
some colonies are quite industrious 
and store surplus honey, while other 
colonies are inclined to be indolent. 
The same characteristics are exhibit- 
ed by human beings. Some are lazy, 
others are energetic. In keeping 
bees, it pays to select strains that 
are superior in honey gathering 
qualities. 

Holding Queens in Cages Before 
Introducing 
Question.—Can I hold a queen two or 
three weeks after delivery before intro- 
ducing? What care would she need? This 
question arises from the fact that I would 
like to have the new queen on hand be- 
fore killing the old one, and this might be 
interferred with by the weather.—F. D. 

Simpkins, Ohio. : ; 

Answer.—It is possible to keep a 
queen bee in a cage, with her at- 
tendants, for at least a week, espe- 
cially if the bees and queen are in 
good condition when received. The 
cage should be placed in a dark cool 
spot. It does no harm to sprinkle 
a few drops of water over the screen 
of the cage once a day to supply the 
bees with moisture. If the weather 
is warm, a spoonful of water emp- 
tied into the cage through the screen 
will do no harm. It is preferable, 
however, to get a queen introduced 
as soon after she arrives as possible. 
If it is really necessary to hold a 
queen longer than a week before in- 
troducing it is possible to give her 
new attendants. To do this, take the 
queen out of the cage temporarily 
while fresh attendants are put in the 
cage. Before releasing the queen 
back into the cage, smoke the bees 
in the cage, wait a few seconds, then 
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run the queen in, then smoke the 
cage again but not too much. Be 
sure the smoke is not too hot. We 
have done this dozens of times suc- 
cessfully and know that it works. 
If the attendant bees were not smok- 
ed before releasing the queen among 
them they would probably kill her. 
Smoking apparently deodorizes the 
queen and the bees. This is practic- 
ally the same as the smoke method 
of introducing a queen except on a 
smaller scale. 
Beet Sugar vs. Cane Sugar for Bees 
Question.—Does beet sugar agree with 
bees as well as cane sugar in winter and 
spring?—W. A. McConnell, Mo. 
Answer.—So far as we know, beet 
sugar is equal to cane sugar as a 
substitute for honey as a bee food. 


Tampering with Bees During Winter 

Question (Received Jan. 7, 1946.)—Ow- 
ing to sickness last fall, I was unable to 
get the last six supers of honey taken off 
my hives. Beemen tell me removing them 
in cold weather will force the bees to 
gorge themselves with honey, and if there 
is no suitable weather soon after for them 
to take a flight, they will die in the hive. 
—-F, H. Caskey, N. Y. 

Answer.—It might be a little dif- 
ficult, at this season of the year, to 
remove supers of honey, because 
some of the bees might be clustered 
on the combs in the supers that you 
would wish to remove. Furthermvre, 
some of the honey in the combs 
might be granulated and therefore 
difficult to extract, unless perchance, 
you would place the supers in a heat- 
ed room for a time before the honey 
would be extracted. It certainly 
would do no harm to leave the su- 
pers on the hives until spring. This 
would help to insure an abundance 
of honey for winter and early spring 
stores. It is possible that the bees 
may need this honey during spring 
months, or before next June, when 
the surplus from clover is available. 
Generally speaking, it is unwise to 
tamper with hives of bees during 
winter months, unless it is positive- 
ly necessary to supply food. 

Simple Way to Deiect Queen Cells 


Question.—This coming summer I aim 
to inspect my colonies weekly for swarm- 
ing cells. Will it be necessary to look at 
the bottoms of both brood chambers, or 
only at the bottoms of the lower ones? I 
use double brood chamber hives. — J 
Schemmel, Mich. ; 

Answer.—When colonies are op- 
erated in double brood chambers 
throughout the season, swarming 
cells, when started, will usually be 
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found in the upper chamber near the 
bottoms of the combs, just above the 
bottom bars. It is a simple matter, 
therefore, when swarming is preva- 
lent, to tip one end of the upper 
brood chamber up a bit to examine 
the bottoms of the combs. If swarm 
cells are found it is usually neces- 
sary to remove the combs for exam- 
ination in order to avoid missing 
one or more cells. A number of bee- 
keepers who operate colonies in 
double brood chamber hives use this 
system of tipping the upper brood 
chamber up, or raising it in order to 
detect queen cells that may be pres- 
ent. 


Starting Packages on Full Sheets 


of Foundation 

Answer.—I am starting with four pack- 
ages of three pounds each with queens to 
be shipped to me the last of April and 
May 2. I shall equip four standard 10- 
frame hive bodies with full sheets of brood 
foundation. I further plan to place shal- 
low supers on top of each with full sheets 
of brood foundation. Then, later in the 
season, I plan to place still other shallow 
supers with full sheets of thin super 
foundation with excluders between the 
two supers. My idea is to allow the main 
hive body and first super for free access 
of queens to build up good strong colonies 
and prevent swarming and then in the fall 
use the honey stored in the top super for 
winter food supply for the bees. Is this 
procedure advisable?—J. B. Turner, N. C. 


Answer.—As you are equipping 
the hives with frames containing 
full sheets of foundation wired, you 
will of course allow the bees to oc- 
cupy single story hives for at least 
three or four weeks, until they have 
filled the brood chambers with 
brood, honey, and pollen. You may 
then add a shallow super when the 
bees need more room. If the queens 
wish to occupy the combs of the 
shallow supers all well and good. 
More supers should be added, of 
course, when needed during the sea- 
son. As you are using supers con- 
taining full sheets of foundation, it 
will hardly be necessary to use any 
queen excluders until the bees have 
the full sheets of foundation drawn 
out and are working in the supers. 
You may put the queens down be- 
low and place queen excluders over 
the double brood chambers. 


Using Strong Granulated Honey 
to Feed Bees 


Question.—I have some strained honey 
that is too strong to use for cooking or 
table use. This honey is now crystallized. 
Would it be practical to use it to feed to 
bees?——-Louis H. Caswell, Wisc. 

Answer.—The honey that you 
have, even though it is crystallized, 
should be suitable for bee food, 
provided it did not come from a hive 
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intected with A.F.B. The crystallized 
honey should be reduced to liquid 
form by placing the container of 
honey in hot water. The liquid hon- 
ey should then be mixed with warm 
water in the proportion of 75 per 
cent honey and 25 per cent water, 
in order to make the honey a little 
thinner so that the bees will be able 
to take it readily from a bee feeder. 
When honey is fed, instead of gran- 
ulated sugar, it should be given to 
the bees rather late in the evening, 
especially if very little nectar is 
coming from the fields. If honey is 
given during the day during a 
dearth of nectar, it may start bees 
to robbing. 


Getting Rid of Bee Moths 

Question.—What is the best way to keep 
moth millers out of my hives? I have a lot 
of hives infested with millers. How long 
can the comb in the frames be used pro- 
viding they are free from millers, for 
brood work or extracting honey?—Miss 
Lena Barrows, Ohio. 

Answer.—In order to prevent all 
trouble from the wax moths in hives 
occupied by bees, it is only neces- 
sary to keep strong colonies in mod- 
ern hives, and supplied with good 
Italian queens. All supers of combs 
stored in the honey house should be 
piled and covered carefully, so that 
no moth can gain access. If, how- 
ever, the combs contain eggs from 
the wax moth when taken from the 
hive, the wax worms will develop 
later on. If moths should appear in 
stored material, and yet the combs 
are not badly affected, they may be 
given to strong Italian colonies to 
clean up. If the condition is more 
serious, the combs will need to be 
fumigated. In this case place at the 
top of the pile in an empty super, a 
pan containing carbon bisulphide 
and leave tightly covered until the 
next day. The fumes, when mixed 
with air, are highly inflammable, 
and the fumigation should therefore 
be done outdoors, away from build- 
ings. At 70 degrees Fahrenheit, 10 
cubic feet of space requires about 
two ounces of carbon bisulphide 
for complete saturation. This kills 
everything except the eggs. In about 
12 days, when the eggs hatch, an- 
other fumigation will be necessary. 
In estimating the amount of bisul- 
phide needed, it should be remem- 
bered that the empty combs occupy 
a part of the super space, and, if fill- 
ed with honey, they probably take 
up as much as two-thirds of the 
space. 
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Lalks to 
March —An In- 
teresting Month 
As a matter of 
fact, all months 
are interesting if 
we take time to 
enjoy them. From 
the viewpoint of 
weather con- 
ditions March 
may mean one 
thing to a_ bee- 
keeper here in 





Beekeepers 


rial over and a- 
round the pail of 
warm syrup to re- 
tain the heat as 
long as_ possible 
Syrup should be 
made of equal 
parts of granu- 
lated sugar and 
water. Stir until 
granules melt. 

Thousands of Be- 
ginners Needed 





Ohio and some- 
thing else to a 
beekeeper in Louisiana or any other 
state we might name. 

Beekeepers in Southern states 
have been manipulating colonies for 
some time, in fact, some surplus hon- 
ey may be on the hives especially in 
the Southern tier of states. In the 
North in the latitude of Northern 
Ohio, bees do not as a rule begin 
collecting pollen and nectar until 
early April. 

Last spring was an exception to 
this rule. Bees in some of our api- 
aries actually gathered a consider- 
able amount of nectar and an abun- 
dance of pollen during the latter 
part of March. The unfavorable 
weather that followed the _ early 
warm spell gave the bees a set-back 
from which they did not easily re- 
cover. 

It does no harm to open up some 
hives during this month if necessary 
to provide stores. There is usually 
the urge, early this month during a 
warm sunny day, to open hives to 
actually see what the bees are doing. 
It used to be thought that bees should 
not to be tampered with during the 
winter or early in the spring. Some 
authorities now say that early ma- 
nipulation of hives does bees no 
harm. 


Feed Bees If Necessary 

In the event that bees actually 
need combs of honey or sugar syrup 
to supplement the amount of stores 
that are lacking in certain hives, such 
feeding should not be put off. Di- 
rections for feeding sugar syrup are 
found in the accompanying legend of 
the picture. This is one of the handi- 
est ways we know of to supply warm 
sugar syrup. It is an advantage to 
put burlap sacks or some such mate- 
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We need begin- 
ners in beekeep- 
ing. They should be encouraged. 
Some of our best commercial bee- 
keepers were once beginners with 
only a few colonies. Beginners help 
to create a demand for honey be- 
cause they are enthusiastic about 
bees and honey. 

If there were no beginners there 
would soon be no experienced bee- 
keepers. Young beekeepers are need- 
ed to take the place of veteran bee- 
keepers who pass on every year. 
Beginners naturally ask how to get 
started. One method is to capture 
swarms and put them in hives al- 
ready prepared. Provided that the 
swarms are captured early in the 
season, it is possible to secure some 
surplus honey the same season. An- 
other method is that of cutting bee 
trees. That is a rather laborious or- 
deal. Some who have the time and 
aptitude for lining bee trees and cut- 
ting them down find keen enjoyment 
in this work. However, the most 
satisfactory way to get an apiary 
established is to secure packages of 
bees. A package is somewhat com- 
parable to a swarm, except that a 
package of bees is usually smaller 
than a swarm. A package consists 
mainly of young bees and a queen, 
whereas a swarm has a larger per- 
centage of old bees and an old 
queen, as a rule. 

Size of Package to Order 

Bee shippers commonly furnish 
two and three pound sizes. The two 
pound package seems to answer in 
regions where the main honey flow 
comes from sweet clover and alfalfa 
and continues for some weeks. The 
larger three pound package is better 
adapted to regions where the major 
flow starts early in the season. 


A package should be put into a 
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Method of feeding sugar syrup using five 
or ten pound friction-top pail, the cover of 
the pail being perforated with about 20 
holes made with a 3d nail, the pail of warm 
syrup being placed with the cover of the 
pail facing down over the hole in the inner 
cover, with the block removed. The empty 
super protects the feed can and the outer 
hive cover is placed on top. 


hive at least seven or eight weeks 
prior to the beginning of the main 
flow. The best time to install the 
package is at the beginning of fruit 
bloom and dandelion honey flow in 
the spring. Beginners should find 
out from experienced beekeepers in 
their respective localities just when 
the dandelion and fruit bloom flow 
occurs. It should be remembered 
that it is perfectly possible with the 
right management and a favorable 
season to secure good retiirns on an 
investment the same season. That is 
what makes beekeeping worthwhile. 
If You Purchase Full Colonies Lo- 
cally, Beware of Disease 

Some beginners buy colonies offer- 
ed for sale locally. Quite often bees 
are offered at auction sales. When- 
ever such colonies are purchased the 
buyer should demand a certificate of 
inspection, issued by an authorized 
State Apiary inspector, showing that 
the bees are free from disease. Dis- 
ease may be spread right and left if 
buyers are not careful to demand 
inspection certificates. 

Beekeepers Must Plan in Advance 
of Seasons 
Apparently many beekeepers do 
not have any clear-cut objective in 
beekeeping, consequently they do 
not arrive. Obviously, surplus honey 
and wax constitute a worthy objec- 
tive especially during these times 

when they are so valuable. 

To secure the maximum crop it is 
necessary to have very populous col- 
onies at the proper time, just prior 
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to the time the major honey flow be- 
gins. Such colonies, given intelligent 
management, should store a good 
crop of honey provided, of course, 
beekeeping conditions are favorable 
for a crop. 

In order to have strong colonies at 
the proper time, each colony must 
have a vigorous queen who lays the 
maximum amount of eggs each day; 
there should be an abundance of 
stores, which means honey and pol- 
len in each hive in order that the 
bees may use this honey and pollen 
for brood rearing to produce large 
colonies. 

It seems apparent that the majority 
of beekeepers have been overlook- 
ing pollen requirements. Bees should 
have an abundance of pollen early 
in the spring. In view of the appar- 
ent lack of pollen in the hives, much 
has been written about furnishing 
bees pollen substitutes and supple- 
ments, especially in areas where pol- 
len is known to be scarce. 

Some localities have more pollen 
bearing plants than others. In some 
localities bees are likely to store an 
abundance of pollen during late 
summer and early fall to have it for 
early spring brood rearing. Beekeep- 
ing authorities now say that each 
colony should have the equivalent 
of five or six solid combs of pollen 
late in the fall. 

During cold spells of weather in 
the spring when bees are kept in the 
hives the pollen supply may run low 
and consequently colonies will slow 
up on breeding. Hives containing an 
abundance of pollen are likely to 
have an abundance of bees at the 
right time. 
The Use of Pollen Supplements 
and Substitutes 

Obviously it is important and in- 
deed necessary to supply colonies 
with pollen substitutes or supple- 
ments where pollen reserves are low. 

There is a bulletin E-531 entitled 
“The Use of Pollen Traps and Pollen 
Supplements” in developing honey 
bee colonies by C. W. Schaefer and 
C. L. Farrar, Division of Bee Cul- 
ture of the Bureau of Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine, U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture, the University of Wis- 
consin at Madison. 

This bulletin outlines a method of 
trapping pollen during the summer 
months, then drying and storing it 
in air-tight containers, to be avail- 
able early in the spring to mix with 

(Continued on page 176) 
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The Palmetto State Beekeepers’ 
meeting will be held in Chamber of 
Commerce Rooms Columbia, S. C. on 
March 13. An unusually good pro- 


gram is lined up.—E. S. Provost, Ex- 
tension Beekeeping Specialist. 


> 

The Butler County Beekeepers’ 
Association will hold its winter 
meeting, Tuesday, March 12, at 8:P.M 
at the Y. M. C. A. Building in Hamil- 
ton, Ohio. An election of officers will 
be held at this meeting. Mr. Charles 
Reese, State Apiarist, will be the 
guest speaker.—W. D. Redding, Pres- 
ident. 


=> 
The Bronx County Beekeeperd 
Association will hold its next regular 
meeting at 2:30 p. m. Sunday, March 
10, 1946, at the home of Mr. Peter 
Guttmann, 2958 Roberts Ave., Bronx, 
N. Y. This promises to be an inter- 
esting meeting for beginners and ex- 
perienced beekeepers. A cordial wel- 
come is extended to all. Sam 

Roberts, Secretary. 


> 

We regret to announce the death 
of our Secretary - Treasurer, Mr. 
Harry W. Newman of the Bronx 
County Beekeepers’ Association, 
which occurred on January 14, after 
a very short illness—Sam Roberts, 
Secretary. 





> 

United States Department of Agri~ 
culture, in Clipsheet Number 1434 
as of January 14th of this year, is 
showing the very great importance 
of the honeybee increasing the seed 
crop of the clovers such as alfalfa, 
sweet clover, and alsike clover. The 
above mentioned legume seeds are 
searce and high priced, and it is evi- 
dent that many farmers of the coun- 
try do not know that bees can make 
this wonderful increase. Whether 
they keep bees or not, it is important 
for their own interests to get bees or 
urge beekeepers to put bees on their 
fields because there are other impor- 
tant crops that will yield a larger 
return for the farmer. See editorial 
elsewhere in this issue on the sub- 
ject. 


> 
The New Rochelle Beeke®€pers’ 
Association will hold the regular 
monthly meeting at the New Ro- 
chelle Y.M.C.A., 175 Division Street, 
New Rochelle, Club Room B, on Sun- 
day, March 17, 1946, at 2:30 P.M. 
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Just News 


There will be a talk given on “In- 
stallation of Package Bees’’. Follow- 
ing the meeting, refreshments will be 
served.—B. F. Miller, Publicity. 


> 

State Bee Inspector of Ohio, Chas. 
A. Reese has been appointed to the 
position of Assistant Chief of the 
Division of Plant Industry of Ohio 
Department of Agriculture by Di- 
rector John M. Hodson. 

Mr. Reese will still have the po- 
sition of Bee Inspecter but will have 
supervision of all other inspection 
work in Plant Industry in Ohio. 
Congratulations, Charlie, on your 
promotion. We know you will make 
good. Your long successful work in 
the eradication of foul brood in other 
states as well as in Ohio, well quali- 
fies you for the bigger job. 


=> 
Bryant and Cookinham, Los An- 
geles, California, according to an 
announcement dated February 6, 
1946, are going into the packaging of 
honey. This concern is one of the 
largest shippers of honey and bees- 

wax in this country. 


=> 

The annual winter meeting of the 
Virginia State Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion will be held in Lynchburg, 
Virginia, on March 6, 1946, in the 
Chamber of Commerce Room, from 
10:00 A.M. to 3:30 P.M. This will be 
a very important meeting. All bee- 
keepers are urged to attend.—Henry 
W. Weatherford, Secretary. 


The Washington State Beekeepers’ 
Association reached a new epoch in 
their history as a result of a joint 
meeting February 6, 1946, of the 
Pollination Committee and the Tree 
Fruits Pollination Committee of the 
Washington State Horticultural As- 
sociation. 

For a better understanding be- 
tween orchard men and beekeepers 
the following list of helpful sugges- 
tions was prepared. These will be 
widely distributed throughout the 
horticultural sections of the state: 
What the Beekeeper Should Do to 

Help the Orchardist. 

1. Furnish a standard strength 
colony consisting of at least four 
frames of brood and sufficient bees 
to care for them at cherry blossom 
time. 

2. Deliver colonies at the proper 
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time as is agreed upon, providing 
request for delivery is made not less 
than 7 days prior to delivery date. 

3. Avise the orchardist regarding 
the location of stands, such as plac- 
ing them on a southern exposure and 
away from strong winds. Also pre- 
cautions to be taken while working 
near bees, and other things to help 
the orchardist obtain the most effi- 
cient pollination. 

4. Exercise proper care so that 
such things as_ spigots, branches, 
fences and other orchard property 
are not damaged. 

5. Take bees from the orchard 
within 48 hours after request is made 
for removal. 

6. Tell the orchardist how and 
where to contact the beekeeper in 
case of necessity. 

What the Orchardist Should Do to 
Help the Beekeeper. 

1. Inform the beekeeper concern- 
ing how many colonies are needed 
and approximate date, as early as 
possible, or notify your local county 
agricultural agent. 

2. Arrange with the beekeeper 
before delivery as to where the col- 
onies are to be delivered and where 
the stands are to be located. 

3. Consult with authorities re- 
garding proper use of pollinizers. 

4. Inform the beekeeper regard- 
ing ditches, running water, or other 
obstacles to proper placing and re- 
moval of colonies in the orchard. 

5. Refrain from moving hives 
from locations where placed as such 
removal will cause many of the bees 
to be lost. 

6. Make every reasonable effort 
to protect the bees from poisonous 
sprays and notify the beekeeper at 
least 48 hours before spraying. 

7. Use care in flushing spray 
equipment so that poison residue is 
not exposed to the bees while they 
are in the orchards. 

—H. S. Records. 


| These suggestions are sensible. It would 
be well for the orchardist to have a tractor 
or team of horses available in case the 
load of bees got stuck because of an un- 
expected downpour of rain.—Ed. | 


> 
Mr. Sevalle, who edited L’Apicul- 
teur in Paris, so many years, died 
during the occupation of France, at 
about 90 years of age. 


> 
The British Ministry of AgTicul” 
ture recently issued an instructive 
warning calling for the use of care 
in the application of spray insecti- 
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cides to avoid killing pollinating in- 
sects, especially the honeybec. A- 
mong other things, the danger that 
results when such sprays drov on 
weeds attractive to honeybees was 
pointed out with the suggestion they 
be cut before spraying. 
<> 

Glenn M. Jones, the new Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of the National Fed- 
eration of State Beekeepers’ Associ- 
ations, on his return from Washing- 
ton, D. C., stopped off at Medina four 
a day’s conference. That we were 
pleased with him is putting it very 
mildly. His inherent diplomacy has 
begun to manifest itself before com- 
mittees of Congress in a way that is 
getting results. Now, if with the help 





M. Jones 


Glenn 


of the bee journals and the endorse- 
ment of leading beekeepers he can 
dig up the funds necessary to build 
up a strong Federation during our 
period of reconversion, all will go 
well. He has been working for Uncle 
Sam for ten years and ought to know 
how to deal with that gentleman. 
As he has been a beekeeper for a 
like period, in his home town of 
Atlantic, Iowa, he well knows our 
problems. Mr. Jones as Secretary and 
John Holzberlein of Grand Valley. 
Colorado, President of the Feder- 
ation, should make a good team. 

The strength of any organization 
and its success is largely dependent 
on its executive officers. In Glenn 
we have the right man to succeed 
Dr. Milum who made a fine begin- 
ning for the Federation. Associa- 
tions, state or county, that have not 
joined the National Federation, 
should do so at once. 
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Buy and Sell Here 
CLASSIFIED ADS 


Only responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be admitted to these columns. 

References required from new advertisers not known to us. Rate: 10 cts. per counted word, 

each insertion. Each initial, each word in names and addresses, the shortest word such 

as “a’’ and the longest word possible for the advertiser to use, as well as any number 

(regardless of how many figures in it), count as one word. Copy should be in by the 10th 
of the month preceding. 


HONEY AND WAX WANTED 


BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTICE—We can 
not guarantee honey buyers’ financial re- 
sponsibility, and advise all beekeepers to 
sell for cash only or on C. O. D. terms ex- 
cept where the buyer has thoroughly es- 
tablished his credit with the seller. 


WE PAY CASH for extracted clover 
honey. Fairfield Honey Company, Millers- 
port, Ohio. 

WANTED—AIll types clover and fall 
honey, 1945 crop. Cloverdale Apiaries, 
Fredonia, N. Y. 


~ WANTED— White and amber honey, any 
amount D. F. Treap, 316 Keenan Ave., 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 


WANTED—EXTRACTED HONEY—Clo- 
ver or light amber. H. Denny, 483 
Moody St., Akron, Ohio 


HONEY & BEESWAX—Highest prices 
paid Mail samples. Advise quantity. 
cam & COOKINHAM, LOS ANGELES, 


HIGHEST cash return made the day we 
receive your beeswax. Write for shipping 
tags and quotations. Walter T. Kelley Co., 
Paducah, Kentucky. 


CASH FOR YOUR HONEY—Extracted 
or comb. Regular trade, send sample. 60-lb. 
cans furnished, if desired. W. R. Moo- 
maw, Stone Creek, Ohio. 

WANTED—AIl grades of comb and ex- 
tracted honey. Bee supplies and honey 
containers for sale. Prairie View Honey 
Co., 12243 12th St., Detroit, Mich. 


HONEY WANTED—AIl grades. Carloads 
or less. Also Beeswax. Pay Top Prices. 
H. & S. Honey & Wax Co., Inc., 265-267 
Greenwich St., New York, 7, N. Y. 


HONEY WANTED—AIl grades and vari- 

eties Highest cash prices paid. Mail 

samples. State quantity. HAMILTON & 

— 1360 Produce St., Los Angeles, 
a 





























ALL GRADES OF HONEY needed bad- 
ly. Our truck will pick up at your door 
and pay top eash prices. ALEXANDER CO., 
319 Reynolds, Toledo, Ohio. 





WANTED—At highest ceiling prices— 
1,000,000 Ibs. of amber honey; 1,000,000 
Ibs. of light; 10,000 cases 24-16 at $5.04. 
Cash paid, no amount too small. We pay 
the freight. Honeymoon Products Co., 39 
E. Henry St., River Rouge, 18, Mich. 





HONEY WANTED. Highest prices paid. 
We replace your tins with new cans. Write 
to R. P. O’Donnell & Co., 4840 Drexel 
Blvd., Chicago 15, Illinois. 
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WANTED light extracted honey, clover 
referred, in 60’s. J. Jones, 115 West 82nd 
t.. New York 24, N. Y 


WANTED CLOVER HONEY, any amount, 
comb or straimed package or unpackaged. 
Will pay top cash price. Lose Bros., 206 E 
Jefferson St. Louisville 2, Ky. 


WANTED—Capper, scorched, burned, 
strong, refuse honey, light or dark, any 
condition. What have you in 60 lb. tins? 
Natural Foods Institute, 624 Prospect Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

I + a, ce 
HONEY FOR SALE 

WE BUY AND SELL all varieties of hon- 
ey. Any quantity. Write us for best prices 
obtainable. The Hubbard Apiaries, Manu- 
facturers of Bee Supplies, Onsted, Mich. 


FOR SALE 


QUEENBEE PAINTING outfits, $1.00; 
colony records, 10-15¢ postpaid. Southwick 
Apiaries, Waban, Massachusetts. 

BEEKEEPER’S HOIST — $25.00 f.o.b 
Frt. prepaid in U.S.A. on two hoists to 
same address. Turner Mfg. Co., Cor~ing, 
Iowa. 

INSTANT SEVEN AND NINE FRAME 
SPACERS. Fast — accurate — indispen- 
sable. Fat combs easy uncapping. Set 
does all supers, $1.50 postpaid. PECIFY 
SIZE. George Leys, 48 Drake Ave., New 
Rechelle, New York. 






































SAVE MONEY by letting us work your 
wax into wired regular comb foundation. 
Large catalog deseribes everything. You 
pay only wholesale faetory_prices as we 
have no agents. Walter T. Kelley Co., 
Paducah, Kentucky. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG. Quality Bee 
supplies at faetory prices. Prompt ship- 
ment. Satisfaction guaranteed. The Hub- 
bard Apiaries, Manufacturers of Beekeep- 
ers’ Supplies, Onsted, Michigan. _ _ 

YOUR WAX WORKED into high quality 
medium brood foundation for 16c pound; 
100 pounds, $12.00; medium brood foun- 
dation for sale at 70c per pound. Fred 
Peterson, Alden, Iowa. 


[ MILK. 3: 5 


DRY SKIM MILK, 35c a_ pound; 
lbs., $1.25; Brewer’s yeast, 40 cents a 
pound; 5 lIbs., $1.50; soy flour expeller, 
10 lbs., $1.40. Write for prices in larger 
units. All prices F.O.B. M.Y.S. Company, 
Bainbridge, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Complete 250 colony out- 
fit, 10-frame, supers, excluders, etc., on 
good honey location in Canada, near Mon- 
treal. Certificate of inspection furnished 
L. Paradis, St. Guillaume, Co. Yamaska, 











| Quebec, Canada. 
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FOR SALE—Standard hives and supers 
Za, 


for 4x5x13g). Rev. D. Fischer, Rt. 


Clyde, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—3000 ——- clean yellow 
beeswax. Theodore Sires, 3916 Main St., 
Yakima, Washington. 


USED SUPERS for 414 sections, plain 
separators. New and used supers for 4x5 
plain sections, fence separators. Several 
hundred new friction top tin cans, 414x 
33g. Albert Hann, Glen Gardner, N. J. 


WRITE FOR LOW CASH PRICE glass 
jars. Complete stock. Prompt shipment. 
Roscoe F. Wixson, Dundee, New York. 


USED HONEY CANS, 200 single in car- 
tons, 80 cases in wood. Make offer for lot. 
Tinari’s Apiaries, Bethayres, Pa. 


200 colonies, deep shallow and comb 
supers. All or part. 11/2 ton truck. Wm. 
March, R. D. 3, Mantua, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—860 coffee bottles. clean, 
with good covers. Hall Hardware Co., 3541 
Troost Ave., Kansas City 3, Mo. 


FOR SALE-—500 Hoffman frames, $5.00 
per 100. 150 lbs. medium brood foundation, 
8x1634 inches, 60c per pound. J. W. Grady, 
Ch: ifee, N. Y. 


“EIGHT FRAME extracting supers. Ten 
frame equipment also. A bargain. Earle 
Heiges, Shiremanstown, Pa. 


FOR SALE—100 eight frame standard 
hives of bees, 2 supers of combs each, 
Caucasian stock, guaranteed no disease. 
Also 100 eight frame hives of bees with 
deep combs (2 inc. deeper) 2 supers stan- 
dard combs each. $10 per hive. Bees must 
be moved. Sell all or part. Several hun- 
dred eight frame supers very good con- 
dition, 50c each. Nealey Honey Co., Aber- 
deen, Idaho. wy 

FOR SALE—220 ten frame hives with 
full sheets of foundation ready for use. 
Walter Rink, _ Port rt Hope, ] Mich. — 















































HONEY WANTED 


Carloads and less than carloads. 
Mail sample and best prices in all 


grades, 


C. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 
Oconontowoc, Wisconsin 


‘ 











WANTED.-Extracted Honey All Kinds 


One can or a carload—what have you? 
Mail your offerings and samples to us. 
Prompt action—Cash on delivery. 
JEWETT & SHERMAN COMPANY 
Lisbon Rd. & Evins Ave., Cleveland 4, O 
1204 W. 12th St., Kansas City 7, Mo. 











MICHIGAN CLOVER HONEY 
WANTED! 

Buyer of MICHIGAN’S fine Clover Honey 
Michigan producers write me when you 
have some of this fine Michigan Clover 

honey ready for market. 
Can use your entire crop. 
and write. 
SEND SALES COMPANY 


TOWN 
E. D. TOWNSEND 
NORTHSTAR, MICHIGAN 


.Don’t forget, 








BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 


GLEANINGS cannot guarantee { that all 
bees advertised for sale in our classified 
columns are free from disease. We use 
all possible care in accepting advertise- 
ments but we cannot be held responsible 
in case disease appears among bees sold. 
We suggest that prospective buyers ask 
for certificate of inspection as a matter of 
precaution. 


GOOD ITALIAN QUEENS, $1.00 each. 
D. W. HOWELL, SHELLMAN, GEORGIA. 


~ PACKAGE BEES, QUEENS — Italians, 
circular free. Crenshaw County Apiaries, 
Rutledge, Alabama. _ a pty 


THREE-BANDED ITALIAN ” bees and 
queens, 2 Ibs. and queen, $4.00; 3 Ibs. and 
queen, $5.00. Select queens, 1 to 25, $1.25; 
25 to 50, $1.15: 50 up, $1.05. Alamance 
Bee Company, Geo. E. Curtis, Mgr., Gra- 
ham, No. Car 














PACKAGE BEES with young laying 
Caucasian queen; 2 lb package with queen, 
$3.80; 3 lb. package with queen, $4.80. 
Miller & Evans, Three Rivers, Texas, Rt. 1. 





Several hundred ten-frame_ two-story 
hives of Italian Bees for sale, very reason- 
able. Certificate of inspection furnished. 
Al Winn, Rt. 1, Box 729A, Petaluma, Cal. 





Italian Queens selected for Winter Har- 
diness, production, non-swarming, and 
bred for resistance to A.F.B. Ready June 
15, $1.25. R. E. Newell & Son, Holliston, 
Mass. Air mail extra. 


March, 1946 
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Honey and Beeswax 
Wanted 


We are ALWAYS in the market, 
paying best market prices. 
Send for our 1946 price list on 
bee supplies. 

Doing business since 1858. 


The Fred W. Muth Co. 
229 Walnut St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 














Italian Bees and Queens! 


We are booking orders for Spring, 1946 
Only 20% with order, balance ten (10) 
days before shipping date. Prices as fol- 
lows: 


2-lb. package with queen ......... $3.50 
3-lb. package with queen ......... 4.50 
4-lb. package with queen ......... 5.50 
The Star Bee Farm 
HEBSMER, LA. 
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LEST YOU FORGET ... 


the good rule to go by. Buy your bees 
and queens from 


ALABAMA APIARIES 


a. S42 

2 Ibs. 3 Ibs. Queens 
1 to 24 $4.00 $5. 10 $1.25 
1 to 99 3.75 4.80 1.15 


Our aim—once a customer always a 


customer. 
7 
ALABAMA APIARIES, Uriah, Ala. 


PACKAGE BEES 


Quality Italian Bees and Queens 


We still have some good shipping 
dates for the coming season. 
Prices F.O.B. Tifton 

99 and 

1-23 24-98 over 

2-Ib. pk. with queen $3.85 $3.70 $3.50 

3-lb. pk. with queen 4.85 4.70 4.50 
Queenless packages are less. 

One dollar per package reserves the date, 
the remainder due at least 10 days prior 
to the shipping date. 
(Successors to Morley Pettit) 


GIRARDEAU APIARIES 


TIFTON, GEORGIA 





BRIGHT ITALIAN BEES AND 
QUEENS 


We are not booked up yet with package 
orders so we can still take more orders. 
Place your order now before’ shipping 
starts and be on time. We have been ship- 
ping the Bright 3-banded bees for 26 
years. We guarantee freedom from disease 
safe arrival and satisfaction. All packages 
F.O.B. express 


2 Ib. pkgs. with queen, $4.00 
6 or more, 3.75 

3 Ib. pkgs. with queen 5.00 
or more, 4.75 

4 lb. pkgs. with queen, 6.25 
6 or more, 6.00 

Untested Laying Queen 1.20 
24 or more, 1.10 

Tested queens 2.40 
6 or more, 2.20 


NORMAN BEE CoO., Ramer, Ala. 





“HONEY GIRL” ITALIAN 
PACKAGE BEES 


Package 1to4 5 or more 
2 1b. bees with queen $4.25 ea. $4.00 ea. 
3 1b. bees with queen 5.25 ea. 5.00 ea. 


ST. ROMAIN’S “HONEY GIRL” 
APIARIES 
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CAUCASIAN PACKAGE BEES for April 
and May. 2 lb. pkg., $4.00; 3 lb. pkg, $5,00, 
Prompt shipment, Lewis & Tillery Bee Co., 
Greenville, Ala. 


FOR SALE—Package bees with select 
young Italian queens; 2 lbs., $4.00 each; 
3 lbs., $5.00 each, orders of 50 or more. 
Thos. C. Burleson, Colusa, Calif 


GREEN’S profit-producing queens will 
please you as they have pleased hundreds 
of others. Famous the country over. Where 
could you do better? Price, $1.00 each. D. 
P. Green, Rt 2, Deland, Florida. 


FOR SALE—75 to 100 nuclei, state in- 
spected. Delivery May or June. Young 
queens with each nuc. Harry I. Strictland, 
Clearwater, Florida 


100 COLONIES. Certificate of inspec- 
tion furnished. Supers, tank, extractor, 
cans, power saw, lumber. Frank Noel, Rt. 
2, Stroudsburg, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Bright Italian queens. 
Graydon Bros., Greenville, Rt. 2, Ala. 


FOR SALE—Standard three pound pack- 
ages certified Italians, $4.40 net F.O.B. 
after May 15th. V. Dowling, Valdosta, 
Ga. 


THE NORMA ROY APIARY thank all 
their many customers. We are booked up 
for April and May. Norma E. Roy & Son, 
Hessmer, La. 


ITALIAN bees and queens for March 
and April delivery. Queens, $1.25 each. 
Three lb. package bees and queen, $5.00 
John M. Brose, Capitola, Calif. 


BREWER’S LINE-BRED CAUCASIAN 
QUEENS—Breeding stock selected from 
1000 field tested colonies for honey pro- 
duction and gentleness. Mated in nuclei 
containing 5 standard deep frames. Now 
booking orders for June delivery at $1.00 
each, AIR MAIL, postpaid. Live delivery 
guaranteed. Inspection certificate furnish- 
ed. Terms: 25° with order, balance 10 
days before shipping. Brewer’ Brothers 
Apiaries, 3217 Hawthorne Rd., Tam*ya 6, 
Florida. 


MISCELLANEOUS WANTED 


WANTED—Twenty, thirty frame radial 
extractor. Wm. Elges, Griswold, Iowa 









































WANTED—Colonies of bees in Michigan 
Frank D. Chamberlain, Caro, Mich 





WANTED—500 colonies bees, standard 
equipment with supers. Location midwest 
Box 1500, Gleanings, Medina, Ohio. 





WANTED TO BUY 2000 metal spacers, 
(tinned), for unspaced standard frames 
L. A. Whaley, R.F.D. 2, Great Barrington, 
Mass. 





WANTED—Medium sized honey tank 
complete with gate. L. C. Taylor, Gibson- 
burg, Ohio. 





WANTED—Partner in my bee business. 
Edwin Underwood, Fairview, Montana. 








SUPPLIES 


ATTENTION BEEKEEPERS IN MINNE- 
SOTA, Wis., Iowa, N. D. and S. D. Buy 
Lewis-Dadant Bee Supplies and Honey 
Containers in Minneapolis and save. Send 
for price lists. TOP PRICES PAID FOR 
HONEY AND BEESWAX IN CASH FOR 
TRADE. HONEY SALES COMPANY. 1806- 
08 No. Washington Ave., Minneapolis 11, 
Minnesota. 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 
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SEEDS 


BY EXPRESS COLLECT—tTransplanted 
American Basswood trees, 4-5 ft., $1.00; 
5-6 ft., $1.75; 6-8 ft., $2.25; 8-10 ft., $3.00. 
Earlier blooming European Basswood trees 
4-5 f{t., $2.00; 3-4 ft., $1.50. French Pussy 
Willow (early pollen producers) 3-4 ft., 
60c; 4-5 ft., 90c each. Red Barked Dog- 
wood and Pink Tartarian Honeysuckle 
shrubs, 12-18 inch, $8.50 per 50. Write for 
our NECTAR and POLLEN producing 
shrub and tree postpaid $1.20 collections, 
and circulars. NICOLLET COUNTY NUR- 
SERY, St. Peter, Minnesota. 


FINE TESTED ALFALFA, $20.50 per 
bu.; Grimm, $23.00; Red Clover, $21.70; 
Searified Sweet Clover, $8.25; New Timo- 
thy, $3.25; Timothy and Alsike Mixed, 
$6.00; New Strain Brome, $3.50; Korean 
Lespedeza, $2.60; Early Giant, $4.95; Hy- 
brid Seed Corn, tested, $4.25. Our seeds 
recleaned, tested. Guaranteed satisfactory 
and sold subject to your 60-day test. Write 
now for Free Samples and 1946 catalog. 
Hurry, scarcities exist. American Field 
Seed Co., Dept. 382, Chicago 9, Illinois. 


HIGH TESTING ALFALFA, $20.40; 
Grimm, $23.40; Red Clover, $21.60; Alsike, 
$21.60; Sweet Clover, Scarified, $8.40; Un- 
hulled, $4.20; New Timothy, $3.20; Alsike 
and Timothy, $5.95; New Strain Brome, 
$3.50; Korean Lespedeza, $2.50; Early 
Giant, $4.90; high quality. All per bushel, 
triple cleaned. Hybrid Corn, $4.25. Guar- 
anteed satisfactory. Free samples-catalog. 
Frank Sinn, Box 482, Clarinda, Iowa. 


“RANDOLPH BROWN,” new everbear- 
ing Strawberry. Do you want to pick de- 
licious strawberries all summer and fall, 
starting 60 days after planting? Then you 
want the ‘“‘Randolph Brown”. It’s a marvel, 
unsurpassed. Extra choice plants, 25 for 
$3.00; 50 for $5.50; 100 for $10.25, post- 
paid in U.S.A. R. B. Berry Farm, Rt. 11, 
Box 620, Fresno, Calif. 


BEES WANTED 


WANTED—Bees to work on shares. Vet- 
eran, 20 years beekeeping. Charles Peet, 
Nineveh, New York. 

WANTED—200 colonies of bees, New 
York or New Jersey. Edwin Nietsche, 
Valatie, N. Y 


POSITION WANTED 


WANTED—Position in apiculture. Ex- 
perienced in all phases in Midwest, South, 
and Pacific Coast. Since 1935. Veteran. M. 
C. West, Davis, Calif. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED- Experienced beeman to help 
produce extracted honey, good wages. Rex 
Schlemmer, Edgar, Montana. 












































YOUNG MAN for extracted honey pro- 
duction from April to November. Give 
experience, age, weight, and salary ex- 
pected. Board and room can be furnished 
for single man. No drinkers. Leslie H. 
Walling, Hall, Montana. 





Young man with some experience to 
assist in extracted honey production, 1946. 
Season April to November, state age, hab- 
its, experience ,and salary expected. Board, 
room furnished. Lavern Depew, Auburn, 





WANTED-—Several experienced of inex- 
perienced men to work in our apiaries. 
Good pay Schultz Honey Farms, itipon. 
Wisconsin. 


March, 1946 
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HOLLOPETER’S ITALIAN QUEENS 


Beginnng around May 15th this strain 
of Northern-bred queens will be 
oy @ Untested, $1.25 each. In June, 


WHITE PINE BEE FARMS 
ROCKTON, PA. 


(The Home of Good Italian Queens) 
Gleanings advertisers since 1911 





ITALIAN BEES 


Package Bees with Queens 
2-lb. package with queen $3.50 
3-lb. package with queen 4.50 
4-lb. package with queen 5.50 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 20% down 


to book order. 


Bunkie Bee Farm 
R. F. D. 2, Box 85, Bunkie, La. 





ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 
We are booked up on package bees 
until May 10th 


Prices: 

2 Ib. package with queen $3.45 

3 Ib package with queen 4.45 

4 lb. package with queen 5.45 
Queens, each 1.10 
HOMAN BROS., Shannon, Miss. 


_ CARNIOLANS 
CAUCASIANS 


Cannot accept orders for any 
more package bees for early de- 
livery. If spring is favorable we 
might spare a few more packages and 8- 
frame and 10-frame colonies for late May 
shipment. Untested queens, June Ist on. 


Albert G. Hann, Glen Gardner, N. J. 








; Use the 
Handy Hive Hoist 


Takes the back 
work out of bee 
work 
<> 
Pat. applied for 
Write for descrip- 
tive folder. 
<> 


Tuttle Mfg. Co. 
Baraboo, Wisc. 
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NOW BOOKING 


o-. pacts PACKAGES 
-= . e 
3-Ib. package with queen aie 06-38 


-75 
Queenless package ...... 
“Dixie’s Best” Giaismey i 
TANNER BEE CO. 
Laurel, Miss. 








Gentle Northern Queens 


FROM PROLIFIC 3-BANDED ITALIAN 
BREEDING STOCK 


All queens reared under natural condi- 
tions in large over-wintered queen-right 
colonies under supersedure impulse, S 
being nature’s way of producing large, 
yellow queens that are fully developed. 
Some of this stock was recently shi 

by air to China, and were pon Mm 
introduced. 

AU shipments will go by air mail startin 
June Ist, $1.10 each. Please let me book 
: trial en for 1946, and show you some 
oung northern queens of quali 

service, satisfaction. . a 


Barger Apiaries 
CAREY, OHIO 








Comb Packages 


Two wired brood combs, with 
1% to 2 pounds of bees and 1946 
laying queens, $4.00 each, in lots 
of six or more. Shipments made 
at any time. Health certificate 


with each shipment. 


Wm. Piefer & Sons 
GAUSE, Box 83, TEXAS 














Soy Flour & Pollen Traps 


We are distributors of Staley’s Lo-Fat, 
High Protein expeller processed soy flour 
for beekeepers. We offer the finest quality 
in our soy flour and pollen traps. 


KILLION & SONS APIARIES 
Paris, Illinois 





The Beekeepers’ Magazine 


Send postal card today for free copy 
and special introductory offer! 
Spicy - Up-to-date - Practical 

Rt. 5, Box 181 Lansing, Mich. 
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.WANTED—Several helpers, preferably 
with some experience, from April 25th to 
Nov. 5th, and several from June 15th to 
Sept. lst. Our over 3000 colony outfit 
offers a good chance to learn. State age, 
experienece, and wages wanted. We fur- 
nish board and room. Oscar H. Schmidt & 
Sons, Rt. 4, Bay City, Mich. 


WANTED — Experienced helpers for 
queen yards, package bee yards and gen- 
eral bee work. Only honest, reliable men 
considered, no boozers. Give full infor- 
mation, age, experience, reference, and 
salary expected in first letter. YORK BEE 
COMPANY, JESUP, GEORGIA. 


WANTED—Young man for my Minne- 
sota apiaries. Give experience, age, and 
wages expected. E. E. Salge, Weslaco, Tex. 

QUEEN BREEDER, also package man for 
Louisiana unit. Write what you can do, 
and wages expected. Reliable, honest men 
wanted. Ephardt Honey Farms, Innis, Lou- 
islana. 

















MISCELLANEOUS 


EARTHWORM CULTURE — Send post- 
card for valuable FREE bulletin, with re- 
view on “Intensive Propogation and Use 
of Earthworms in Soil Building.” Thos. J. 
Barrett, Earthmaster Farms, Box 488-G, 
Roscoe, Calif. 


MAGAZINES 


THE INDIAN BEE JOURNAL—The only 
bee journal in India. Sample copy free. 
Yearly, 7s, 6d., International Money Order. 
Apply Editor, Indian Bee Journal, Ram- 
garh, Dist., Nain Tal, U. P., India. 


WESTERN CANADA BEEKEEPER, Offi- 
cial organ of the Manitoba Beekeepers’ 
Association. One year, $1.00; in combina- 
tion with one year’s subscription to Glean- 
ings in Bee Culture, $2.25. Wallingford 
Building, Winnipeg, Canada. 


Read the South African Bee Journal to 
be conversant with conditions fron far 
afield. Subscription 5/ per year. For fur- 
ther particulars, write to the Hon. Treas- 
urer, 14 Riebeck St., Worcester, C. “s 
South Africa. 

MANY BEEKEEPERS have proven rais- 
ing fox, mink, nutria, muskrats, rabbits, 
highly profitable. Send dime for sample 
copy. Canada’s oldest fur farming maga- 
zine tells how. Fur Trade Journal of Can- 
ada, Box 31, Toronto 2, Ontario. 


THE BEE WORLD—The leading journal 
in Great Britain and the only internation- 
al bee review in existence. Specializes in 
the world’s news in both science and prac- 
tice of apiculture. Specimen copy post free 
12 cents stamps. Membership in the Club 
including a subscription to the paper, 10 6 
The Apis Club, L. Illingsworth, The Way’s 
End. Foxston, Royston, Herts, England. 
































INTERESTED in Angora Goats? Read the 
Sheep and Goat Raiser, Hotel Cactus, San 
Angelo, Texas, the only ranch magazine 
published serving the Angora Goat Indus- 
try. Subscription $1.50. Sample copy 15¢ 














Buy Farm, Poultry, Hog Fence, Steel 
coon Barbed Wire at F ACTORY 
\ PRICES! Save too on quality Paints, 











Roofing, Hay Tools, Hog Feeders, 
Ir Y Founts, Poultry Supplies and other 
it farm needs! WE PAY FREIGHT. 


Write today for FREE Catalog! 
KITSELMAN BROTHERS 
Dept. 21 Muncie, Indiana. 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 
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| THREE BAND ITALIAN 
| PACKAGE BEES 


a 


Full weight, prompt shipment, 
young bees. State Health Certifi- 
cate with each shipment. Live ar- 
rival guaranteed. Replacement or 
refund made promptly upon re- 
ceipt of bad order from your ex- 
press agent. 


Our Prices until June 10, 1946 in U. S. 
Funds 


Each 
Queens 
1-29 $1.10 
30 or more 


With Queens 

2-lb. 3-lb. 4-Ib. 5-Ib. 
$4.00 $5.10 $6.20 $7.30 
3.50 4.50 5.50 6.50 
For Queenless Packages deduct $1.10 
each from above prices, if queens are 
wanted introduced, ad $1.10 to the 
price of each package. 


Oe 
JACKSON APIARIES 
FUNSTON, GA. U. S. A. 














PACKAGE BEES! 


are necessary in your program for 
1946. is going to be scarce 
for 


Sugar 
sometime yet and honey will 
still demand top prices. 


To produce the maximum crop re- 
place winter loss and fill all avail- 
able with PACKAGE 
BEES! 


equipment 


Boost wintered over colonies with 


queenless bees. 


Supplies and labor are either on 
hand or available to assure you 
prompt service on orders placed 
early! 
2-lb. with queen ... .$3.50 
3-lb. with queen 4.50 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


Rossman & Long 


P. O. Box 133, Moultrie, Ga. 








Booking Orders for 1946 for Our 
Bright Three-banded Italian Queens 
and Package Bees. 


PRICES: Packages and . “er 
Queens 2 Ibs. 3 Ibs 4 Ibs. 5 Ibs 
1-4 $1.25 $4.00 $5.10 $6.20 $7.30 
25-99 1.15 3.75 4.80 5.85 6.90 
100-up_=—i1.05 3.50 4.50 5.50 6.50 


We ask 10% deposit with orders booked in 
advance. We guarantee safe arrival and 
satisfaction. 

TAYLOR APIARIES 


Box 249, Luverne, Alabama 





PACKAGE BUYERS! 


Again we offer the same high quality 
Italian queens and packages as in the past 
and expect to give the same “on time” 
service and careful attention to every 
order. 

1-24 25-99 100-up 
2-lb. pkg. with queen $4.00 $3.75 $3.50 
3-Ib. pkg. with queen 5.00 4.75 4.50 
Extra Queens 1.25 1.15 1.05 


For queenless packages deduct price of 
queen. Add $1.00 per pound for larger 
packages. 


W. E. PLANT 


HATTIESBURG, RT. 2, MISS. 
March, 1946 











Red Stick Apiaries & Co. 
PACKAGE BEES — QUEENS 


Twenty-five years as Commercial 
Queen Breeders. 
Oldest Combless Package Bee 
Shippers in Louisiana. 
OPEN FOR 1946 BOOKING 
ITALIAN STOCK - RESISTANT STOCK 
YOUR CHOICE 


Quantity meens 2-Lb. 3-Lb. 
1 to 24 ..$1.25 $4.00 $5.00 
25 to 99 1,15 3.75 4.80 
100 or over 1.05 3.50 4.50 


Contract Your Orders Early! 
Net with order for United States or 
Canada 
RED STICK APIARIES & CO. 


Main Office. 125 Lessard St. 
Donaldsonville, Louisiana 


Telegraph, Western Union 








Italian Bees and Queens! 


2-lb. $3.50 

3-lb. 4.50 

4-lb. 5.50 
Health certificate, and safe arrival 
guaranteed, 20% deposit on book- 
ing orders. 


CLOVER BEE FARMS 
Hessmer, La. 


package with queen, 
package with queen, 
package with queen, 
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Genuine Italian 
Package Bees and Queens 


* *¢+ * & * 


We are fully prepared to handle 
your orders, satisfactorily. Place 
your order now, be assured of your 
bees in the Spring when wanted. 
Time is limited! 


We assure you of good weight pack- 

ages, three-banded Italian queens 

and guarantee safe delivery on all 

package bees and queens. Get your 
order in the Mail today 


Price List for 1946 
1-24 25-49 50-99 100 up 
2-lb. pkg. 


& queen $4.15 $4.05 $4.00 $3.70 
3-lb. pkg. 

& queen 5.15 5.05 5.00 4.70 
4-lb. pkg. 

& queen 6.15 6.05 6.00 5.70 
5-lb. pkg. 

& queen 7.15 7.05 7.00 6.70 
Tested 

queens 2.10 2.05 2.00 1.75 


Untested 

Queens 1.35 1.30 1.25 1.15 

Queenless pkgs., deduct $1.10 per 
package. Package bees f.o.b. 


Queens postpaid 


Tanquary Honey Farms, 
Inc. l 




















LENA, SOUTH CAROLINA 














Pure Italian Bees and Queens 
“Queens” > “Packages” 


Thanks to satisfied customers, I am 
booked to capacity on packages til 
May 10th. 

Live delivery guaranteed. No C.O.D. 
orders. Order direct from this ad. 
20% books your order. 

Baby Bees Overweight Packages 


Queens 2 Ibs. 3 Ibs. 
1-24 $1.25 $4.00 $5.10 
25-99 1.15 3.75 4.80 
100 up 1.05 3.50 4.50 
C. W. Baker 
Western Union Post Office 
Epes, Ala. Sumterville, Ala. 


“We have never had any disease.” 





THE GOLDEN QUEENS OF THE 
GOLDEN WEST! 


Try our western-bred queens and bees, for 
they are the best. The war is over now 
and the Clifton Brothers are back together 
again to give more efficient service and 
better bees and queens than ever before. 


We are booking orders for spring 1946. 
CLIFTON APIARIES 
OROVILLE, Box 684, CALIF. 
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TALKS TO BEEKEEPERS 
(Continued from page 167) 

soy bean flour, expeller processed. 
We get many inquiries as to where 

pollen may be obtained. Some bee- 
keepers seem to think that they can 
buy it as they would any other com- 
modity. As yet it is not offered for 
sale. It might be possible in some 
areas where there appears to be an 
abundance of pollen to have it stored 
in brood combs by the bees, to be 
supplied to beekeepers over the 
country. The difficulty here is that a 
number of the states do not admit 
combs. Furthermore, purchasing 
such combs would be one good way 
to scatter disease, in the event that 
the apiary from which pollen combs 
are taken might have diseased colo- 
nies. 

The Difference Between Pollen Sup- 
plements and Pollen Substitutes 
Soy bean flour mixed with col- 

lected pollen, is a supplement. Now 
we come to a discussion of pollen 
substitutes. Some work has been 
done along the line of feeding bees 
soy bean fiour, expeller process, with 
skim milk powder, these two ingre- 
dients mixed with sugar syrup, two 
parts sugar and one part water. 

Last spring we tried feeding this 
mixture to about 100 hives of bees. 
We were somewhat disappointed in 
the results. Perhaps our technique 
was faulty. In some instances, the 
bees apparently would not take the 
mixture, even during weather that 
was suitable for bee flight. It is ob- 
vious, when there is an abundance of 
natural pollen being stored that the 
bees will not take much of the sub- 
stitute food. 

Our Plan for the Coming Spring 

We plan this spring, early this 
month, to feed soy bean flour with 
sugar syrup, mixed to such a con- 
sistency that a cake or pattie will 
hold together. 

Dr. Farrar has said that colonies 
receiving soy bean flour as a com- 
plete substitute curtailed active 
brood rearing soon after a 10 to 14 
day period, whereas those receiving 
soy bean flour supplemented with 
pollen continued to maintain brood 
rearing. These observations suggest 
that colonies rearing brood from soy 
bean flour utilize food reserves 
stored within the body tissues of the 
worker bees, to supplement the nu- 
trients obtained from the flour. 


We have had favorable reports 
(Continued next page) 
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Ss TALKS TO BEEKEEPERS "a a! 
(Continued from previous page) ] “Lest you forget, Folks,” i 

cessed, from beekeepers who have tried ; 

where feeding soy bean flour mixed with Now is the time to take advan- 
e bee- sugar Syrup made of two parts tage of those choice remaining 
ey can | sugar to one of water. This mixture delivery dates left for our reli. 
r com- should be made up in one pound able light three-banded rack- 
ed for cakes about '2” thick, and laid on age bees and queens, second to 
some wax or paraffined paper, then placed none when there is work to be 
be an on the top bars directly over the dene ; silanes 
stored center of the cluster. The wax paper . 

to be should be on top of the cake to pre- . : ; 
r the vent drying out. A one pound cake Usual live delivery, health 
thet o of this mixture given every eight or certificate, and full weight 
admit | ten days should keep brood rearing guaranteed. Quoted with young 
hasing going actively, especially if there is select untested laying queen. 

d way a little pollen coming from the fields. No C.O. D. 10°¢ now will re- 
it that Close Entrances of Dead Colonies serve shipping date. 

combs The first important duty of both ” 
1 colo- back-lot and commercial beekeepers 1-24 Py 3 jae 
of the North is that of inspecting 25-49 "3.75 4.60 

n Sup- apiaries early, on the first day bees 50 on up 3.50 4.40 
utes fly freely, to close up all hives in | y 
h col- | Which bees may have died during the Plauche Bee Farm 1 
-_ Now | Winter. If such hives are not closed, Hamburg, La. { 





pollen } bees from liv e colonies are likely to j 


a 

















been rob honey “if any’? from dead colo- Dh cnannamnanmnaninaddanatn 
g bees nies. This has a tendency to stir up 
s. with the bees and may result in robbing. 
? a e . 
ingre- lf perchance, ~— = the colonies Italian Package Bees 
die as a result of AFB, disease is 
p, two % : , ase ls enc 
-. spread. Disezsed dead _ colonies and Queens me 
z = » ic wt ay P ad © Nig ~~ » a 
ig this should be disposed of promptly and 2 Ibs. with queen $4.00 $3.85 $3.75 
f bees. properly. Burning the contents of 3 Ibs. with queen 5.00 4.85 4.75 
ted in | such hives is the safest procedure. Live delivery | guarantesd. | i00e oClO.D. 
hnique Hive parts may be saved for future °K your order a paar alle — 
»s. the use if disinfected properly by scorch- Oscar Arnouvi € 
ke the ing the inside. HAMBURG, Box 35, LA. 
r that 
is ob- 
ince of 
=a Open Dates *" 
ie sub- ; 
pefr ates Available 
ring 
y this 3—BANDED ITALIAN QUEENS & PACKAGES 
r with qua i 4 £ 4hLfBi ) 4BuiNn ve Le vis 
a con- : 10% deposit books order on remaining open dates in April 
e will and May. LIVE DELIVER GUARANTEED. FULL weight 
F packages, with thrifty, young laying queens. Shipped in 
1 P , new containers 3alance due on order before shipping 
dlonies date 
1 com- 
active SPECIAL! 
| to 14 March queens for Southern Beekeepers 4 
-eiving $1.25 each any number postpaid. Small orders (RUSH) filled 
1 with on 100% deposit by wire on open dates only. 
d 
a PRICES APRIL Ist-MAY 31st 1-24 -99 100-up 
ugges Queens $1.10 0: $1.00 
ym. soy 2.Ib. and queen 3.90 3. 3.70 
serves 3-lb. and queen 4.90 f 4.70 
: he Write for prices on 4 lb. and 5 Ib. packages. Queenless packages, deduct price 
of the of queen ; 
he nu- QUALITY—RAPID, HONEST SERVICE 
ir. EELLS HONEY & BEE COMPANY, Houma, La., U. S. A. 
‘eports (In the Sunny South) 
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JENSEN’S 


Package Bees and Queens 
oe 


Some open and partially open 
dates in May. If you have not 
succeeded in getting a booking, 
write or wire us. Our greatly in- 
creased queen production is en- 
abling us to accept package and 


queen orders — over and above 
our earlier expectation. 
Prices: 
Queens 2 Ibs. w/q 3 lb. w/q 
1-24 $1.25 $4.00 $5.10 
25-99 1.15 3.75 4.80 
100 up 1.05 3.50 4.50 
“~~ 
a * e 
Jensen’s Apiaries 


MACON, MISS. 


Home of “Magnolia State’ strain 


NORMAN'S 


Package Bees and Queens 


Pure 3-Banded Italians of Highest Quali- 
ty for early Sprin 


Service, 
Laying Queens, 


Untested Queens, 


Tested Queens, 


Full Weight 


2 lb. pkg. with queen, 


10 or more, 


shipment. 


Prompt 


Packages, Young 
i Safe Arrival and Satis- 
faction Guaranteed. 
20% down books all orders. 
1-24, $1.20 each 
4 or more, 1.10 each 
1-24, $2.40 each 
24 or more, 2.20 each 
1-10, $4.00 each 


10 or more, 3.85 each 
3 lb. pkg. with queen, 


1-10, $5.00 each 


4.85 each 












Ramer, Alabama 






































Italians 
DIXIELAND’S 
Leather Colored Italians, Package 


Bees and Queens for May and June 
Delivery 


Unable to supply until May 20th 


7 
2-Ib. 3-lb. 4-lb. 
Queens pkg pkg. pkg. 
1-24 $1.25 $4.00 $5.10 $6.20 
25-99 2.15 3.75 4.80 5.85 
100-up 1.05 3.50 4.50 5.50 
Prices after June Ist 
2-lb. 3-lb. 4-lb. 
Queens pkg pkg. pkg. 
1-24 $1.10 $3.85 $4.95 $6.05 
25-99 1.00 3.60 4.65 5.70 
100 up .90 3.35 4.35 5.35 
ry 


Dixieland Apiaries 
Greenville, Alabama 
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“ee 
JOHN A. NORMAN 


Route 2 








Package Bees and Queens 
Our famous strain now available 
Queens pkg. pkg. 
2 Ib. 3 ib. 
1 to 24, $1.25 $4.00 


$5.10 
25 to 99, 1.15 3.75 .4.80 
100 up 1.05 3.50 4.50 


Apizries accredited and certified 
by the Alabama Dept. of Agri. 


O. K. Anderson & Son 
Coffee Springs, Alabama 




















THE ONLY WORTHWHILE 
QUEEN EXCLUDER 


on the market 

















Chrysler’s All Steel Electric 
Welded Queen Excluder allows 
maximum bee _ passage, better 
ventilation, more honey produc- 
tion. No wood, no sharp edges to 
injure bees, no burr combs. New 
rust proofing process. So dur- 
ably made and accurately spaced 
that it is permanently Queen ex- 
cluding and will last a lifetime. 
Why not try a few. Send for 
Circular E-2. 


W. A. CHRYSLER & SON 


Chatham - Ontario - Canada 
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BEEKEEPING NEEDS BOOK- 


KEEPING 

(Continued from page 135) 
tice that the difference between 
your gross profit and your net prof- 
it is $1500.00, and now I believe that 
you know what I was referring to 
when I said — ‘‘You can’t kid your- 
self.” 

In the beginning of this epistle I 
mentioned determination so make 
up your mind to enter all your day’s 
expenditures and cash received at 
the close of each day. It will not re- 
quire more than 10 minutes of your 
time each evening and will prove 
the most profitable of your whole 
day’s work. 

A very suitable book for all pur- 
poses mentioned is put out by the 
Herald Square Columnar, Book No. 
2850 with rulings in 2, 4, 6, 8,and 12 
column units. It is made expressly 
for F. W. Woolworth Company and 
may be obtained at most any of their 
stores. It is a wire binding and opens 
flat on your desk and its size is 7% 
inches by 9% inches and contains 
100 pages. The paper is suitable for 
either ink or pencil and a set of four 
books will not exceed $2.00 in cost. 

In closing I would just like to 
mention that there are more busi- 
ness failures in the United States 
caused by lack of keeping an accur- 
ate set of books than from any other 
cause. Keep books and Keep them 
accurately. Don’t guess. Guessing 
may cost you a lot of profit or even 
cause you to lose your business. 

Columbus, Ohio. 


CHOICE ITALIAN QUEENS 
AND PACKAGE BEES 


We are now booking orders for the 
Spring of 1946 


2 lb. package with queen, $3.50 
3 Ih. package with queen, 4.50 
4 lb. package with queen, 5.50 


Gremillian Apiaries 
Hessmer, Louisiana 








3-Banded Italian Bees and Queens 


ry 
2 Ibs. 3 lbs. 
1 - 24 $4.00 $5.00 
25 - 99 3.75 4.75 
100 and over 3.50 4.50 
Queens 1.10 


J. P. CORONA, Kenner, La. 
March, 1946 





HELP FOR YOU ... 


is available in daughter queens 
of “DR” stock which has been 
improved yearly by _ scientific 
selection. It will aid you in your 
fight against American foulbrood. 
The performance of this stock is 
why beekeepers are placing re- 
peat orders. Satisfaction is what 
you get with the use of this stock. 
No other stock can offer the qual- 
ity of parentage, of rearing meth- 
ods and of testing service. 
SO WHY NOT GET THOSE 
QUEENS WHICH GIVE YOU 
THE GREATEST VALUE? 
Write for shipping dates. No 
change in prices for this 
season. 


Beekeepers’ Association 
Des Moines 19, Iowa 


Iowa 
State House, 














DEXTER BROTHERS 


First Quality Italians 


Package Bees - Queens 


Package Bees with Queens 
Extra 


2-lb. 3-Ib. Queens 
1-24 $4.00 $5.00 $1.25 
25-99 3.75 4.75 1.15 
100-up 3.50 4.50 1.05 


Terms: Small orders, cash in full. 
T.arge Orders 20% deposit, bal- 
ance to be received,in two weeks 
before shipping date. 


Dexter Brothers 








| 
| 
| 
| 





Myrtle Beach, South Carolina 








PACKAGE BEES 


leather colored Italians. 
scientious service. 
2-lb. with queen, $4.00 
3-lb. with queen, $5.60 
per package extra for small orders. 


BOOK NOW FOR ’46! 


EUGENE WALKER 
397 Oregon 8t. Gridley, 


Hardy Fast con- 


25c 


Calif. 
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POLLEN SUBSTITUTES! 
NOW IS THE TIME TO START FEEDING POLLEN 
SUBSTITUTES! 
Brewer’s yeast, one pound, 35 cents; five pounds, $1.25; 
twenty five pounds, $4.50. Soy powder, five pounds, 75 
cents; twenty five pounds, $2.50; 160 pounds, $7.00. 
Each colony probably will consume a maximum of five 


pounds of dry substitute during normal spring. 


WRITE FOR OUR NEW CIRCULAR 


We have published a new circular giving formulas for 
mixing this dry and for making it into cakes and how to 
feed. Also directions on the use of the new SULFA 
drug. Write today! 


Continue to use our 1942 catalogue on everything except bees and queens. 


THE WALTER T. KELLEY CO. 


Paducah, Kentucky 











Better Bred Queens _—: Three-Banded Italians 
We have a number of open dates for shipment April Ist t 
15th to 30th. Let us book your order now. 


Queens 2 lbs 3 lbs 4 Ibs 5 Ibs 
1 - 24 $1.25 $4.00 $5.10 $6.20 $7.30 
25-99 1.15 3.75 4.80 5.85 6.90 


Calvert Apiaries, Calvert, Alabama 





i ° ° Extra large Three-banded Italian 
Ray 4S Apiaries x \6/,4 dueens, scientifically reared from 
4 selected stock. Don’t wait, place 

—<*yvour order now for any number 





Lynn Williams 


fs 1 , 90c e2 
QUEENS AND PACKAGE BEES FA tl te 58, Sie sack 
FOR SALE v $80.00 per hundred 
Fresh from our_ yards. 
Route 3, Bex me _— CENTRAL LOUISIANA APIARIES 
OROVILLE, CALIFOR! Marksville, Louisiana 


BEEKEEPERS ITEM 


Serving the beekeepink industry for a 





Three Banded Italians 





quarter century without bias or prejudice. PRICES FOR 1946 
“The forum for the thoughtful.”” One year 21b. with queen : } $3.65 
$1.00; two years, $1.50; sample copy, 3c 3-Ib. with queen ee 
eS al ; — —_— Queens ....... Sai ca Sita tae gales 1.00 
ath = <rteanimss i oo 8 & a- $1.00 deposit required on packages 
tion that covers the beekeeping field. | P d P 6 
Both magazines for one vear, $1.75 
BEEKEEPERS ITEM A. M. Peach 
P. O. Box 687 San Antonio, Texas | BALDWYN, MISS. 
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Three Band Italian Bees 
With Queens for 1946! 


ay 
Plenty Queens March Ist through 

season, $1.25 each. 

1-24 24-48 48-up 
2-lb. package. . $4.00 $3.75 $3.60 
3-lb. package 5.00 4.75 4.60 
» 


deposit books order balance ten 
days before shipping. 


OTe 


E. R. RALEY 


Box 1610, Daytona Beach, Fla. 





Quality Bees and Queens 


ok ok ok ie 
2lb. Pkg. with Queen, 1 to 24, $4.00 
25 to 99, $3.75 
100 up, $3.50 
3lb. Pkg. with Queen, 1 to 24, $5.10 
25 to 99, $4.80 
100 up, $4.50 


May we book you? 
Anderson Bee Co., 
Opp, Ala. 





ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 
Write or wire us your orders’ before we 
are booked up 

to 24 24 to 48 100 Lots 

21b. $4.00 $3.75 $3.50 

3b. 5.00 1.75 1.50 
ITALIAN QUEENS 

1 to 50, $1.25 50 to 100, $1.10 


HUBER FOREHAND, Satsuma, Ala. 


42 years among the Bees 


PACKAGE BEES FOR 1946 
2-lb. package with queen, $3.50 each 
3-lb. package with queen, 4.50 each 
4-lb. package with queen, 5.50 each 
Queenless package, deduct 90c from above 
prices. 20% down books order Health 
certificate and safe delivery guaranteed 

HESSMER BEE FARM 
HESSMER, LA. 








YOUNG ITALIAN BEES AND A 
YOUNG QUEEN 
Make an excellent package 
We still have a few good shipping 
dates open. 
Write for prices and dates available. 


RAPIDES APIARIES 
WINNFIELD, LA. 
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DEPENDABLE 3-BANDED 
QUEEN BEES 
Place your order NOW for Summer 
and Fall Delivery 
Ist, through October. 
1 te 11, $1.00 each 
i2 to 99, .90 each 
100 or more, .80 each 
TERMS: Cash with order 
ive delivery end Satisfaction 
Guaranteed, 
HWealth C icate with 
shipment; 


John C. Hogg, 


June 


each 


Tifton, Ga. 





Italian Bees and Queens 
for 1946! 


> 
Lots Queens 2 Ibs. 3 Ibs. 1 Ibs. 
1-5 $1.25 $4.00 $5.00 6.00 
§-24 1.20 8.85 4.75 5.85 
25 up 1.10 3.70 4.50 5.75 
TERMS: 200, per cent deposit balance at 
shipping date. 
For a bigger and better season get our 


noted for their hardi- 


and prolificness 


line-bred Italians 


vigorousness, 


ness, 


> 


B. J. Bordelon Apiaries 


MOREAUVILLE, LA. 





rOoO LATE TO CLASSIFY 


ANDERPOLL safeguards and gives pack- 
age bees a needed boost in any weather 
Anderson, Cedar Grove, N. C. 





bruce 

WANTED-—Another queen breeder and 
helpers at once. No Boozers. Jensen's Api- 
aries, Macon, Miss 

SEEDS OF HONEY PLANTS; send _ for 
circular describing forty varieties. White 
Dutch clover, $1.10 pound; Ladino clover, 
$2.50 pound; Anise Hyssop, $2.00 ounce; 
Lespedisa Bicolor, $1.50 pound; postpaid. 
Special, one packet each of fifteen desirable 
honey plants $2.00, postpaid. Pellett Gar- 
dens, Atlantic, Iowa. 

FOR SALE—Used 8frame supplies. John 
Sueper, Webster City, Iowa 

ANISE HYSSOP SEED. Packet $.25; 12 
10. James Beecken, Elgin, Ill. 








ounce § 
FOR SALE—15 hives of Italian’ bees, 
reascnable. Certificate of inspection § fur- 


nished. Allen Smith, Leighton, Pa., Route 
209 near Forest Inn 

APIARY INSPECTORS needed by the 
Michigan Department of Agriculture. Sal- 
ary and expenses. Inquire Michigan Civil 
Service Commission, 300 North Grand Ave- 
nue, Lansing 4, Michigan. 
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BUSINESS 
AS USUSAL 


At 









least we 





ship all that we can and advise in 


regard to the balance. 


BUY 


hree-Ply Airco Foundation 
The best foundation for brood and ex- 
tracting combs 


A. W. YATES, Inc., 
Mrs. A. W. Yates, Mgr 
15 Chapman St., 


ae Hartford, Con. 











NOTICE 








Write for prices for having 
your wax made up or 
outright purchase of 


SCHMIDT’S 
Economy Foundation 


Not excelled for quality 
strength and work- 
manship 


Satistaction Uncunditionally Guatani¢ce 


Oscar H. Schmidt & Sons 


Rt. 4 Cy City, Mic 











will do our best to 











take care of your requirements 
under present day shortage of 
bee supplies. 

Send in your order and we will 














NEW WAY FOR WIRING FRAMES 


“BEN BUZZ”’ 

Trade Mark 
NEW-DIFFERENT-SUPERIOR. Ben Buzz 
makes frame wiring fast, easy. Frames are 
wired horizontally while frame is held in 
vertip:al position instead of laying the 
frame flat to insert the wires. No cranks, 
pulleys, or unwinding kinky wire. Ad- 
iustable for pound or half pound spools. 
Simply fasten frame block and baffle box 
to bench with 4 screws and clamp top bar 
of frame to block. Delivered complete in- 
eluding clamv and pound spool wire, $2.50. 
BURTON APIARIES, Washington, Indiana 





OLDEST BEE JOURNAL EN THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


Keep up on markets. practices, scientific 
data, reguations, plant possibilities. 

1 year—$1.50; 3 fears—$3.00. U. S. and 
Canada. Foreign postage 25c a year 
additional. 

AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
Hamilton, Ilhinois 








i 

1 Honey Sections 

| Because of the shortages in weod- 
en ware we suggest the produc- 
tion of comb honey. Sections are 
plentiful and comb honey is not 
under ceiling price. 


Wooden Ware 


Like every other bee’ supply 
dealer we are very short on hives, 
frames, covers, etc. When the 


lumber strikes are settled we will 
again have a full line of wooden 
ware. 


Foundation and other 








Supplies 
We have a complete stock of 
foundations, veils, smokers, hive 
tools, gloves, and other bee sup- 
plies. 
| AUGUST LOTZ 
! COMPANY 
| Manufacturers and jobbers 

of 

Bee Supplies 
Boyd - Wisconsin 
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This photo shows a portion of one of our queen yards containing over 6,000 nuclei 


1946 ITALIAN PACKAGE BEES - QUEENS 1946 



















































2-lb. with queen .......... $4.00 EE 
Ben Bem 3-Ib. with queen ............ 5.00 Re a od 
rames are Extra queens, each .......... 1.25 Lig t Italians 
s held in 
ying the WE SOLICIT QUEEN TRADE FROM LARGE QUEEN USERS ALL 
Nene OVER THE NATION! 
attie tee We were never out of queens in 1945, in spite of the unusually heavy 
Aw 4 row demands. Place your order where you can rely on getting your queens 
+. when you want them. Write for our special prices on large orders as 
F well as our folder which shows you what others think of the quality 
N om of our queens and packages, and dependable service. 
E OVERBEY APIARIES, BUNKIE, LA. 
scientific Phone 657 day or night 
llities. 
. S. and = eee 
a FROM THE APIARY Another idea that back-fired for 
IAL NOTEBOOK me was feeding sugar dry. This past 
(Continued from page 137) fall I gave two colonies each ten 
Another animal that doesn’t let up pounds of dry sugar. Ten days later 
is the skunk. I have seen signs of [I checked them. In one colony the 
antipmtineal them in front of several of my hives. sugar still remained on the bottom 
— come pore id tent board and lodged in between the 
” ike to try out various ideas tha . . 
on od- I read and hear about, but they don’t combs. Also it anqeewed —s 
oduc- all work one hundred pertent. For have suffocated the queen because 
= are example, I once read that to prevent could not find her and the bees had 
» mae a colony from being robbed out built queen cells. In the other colo- 
sprinkle a bit of carbolic acid on the ny the sugar also was untouched. 
alighting board. So when I saw a When I say untouched I mean un- 
upply strong colony of mine that was be- touched by the bees for whom it was 


hives ing besieged by a cloud of robbers | , . 
“ I sprinkled some carbolic acid on intended. However, it did seem to 

the front of the hive and a little on attract robber bees, wasps, and ants. 
gh — _ a or al- At the time of feeding there was lit- 
so going strong. a matter of min- . . 4 
utes the colony in the hive abscond- le or no nectar coming in and the 
pr ed. Part of the bees remained in bees were in need of extra feed. 
the hive. I tried to induce the de- Maybe I did something wrong; I 
serters to return from the nearby  gqon’'t know. 


e will 
»0den 





k of bush on which they were clustered. , 
hive Part of them did go back. It was 0s Angeles, Calif. 
sup- — dark so I left, thinking that 
they would be all right. A week lat- 
er I returned to the yard to find that Q UEENS 


the hive had been completely rob- 








bed out. The colony of bees had Vigorous — Productive 
s ee I — — a strong THREE BANDED ITALIANS 
colony of bees with a good queen can ; 
ae any robbing attack pro- 1-49, $1.25; 50 up, $1.10 
vided the entrance is reduced and : 
, the beekeeper then stays away from J. Willard Reed 
mem | them. 1750 Santa Fe, Corpus Christi, Tex. 
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NEED QUEENS ???? 


We have open dates for straight queen orders March 20th on. Send your order— 
large or small Order by mail, phone, or wire Prompt reply We still have 
nackages available in May on. Send us your inquiry Live delivery, health cer- 
tificate, satisfaction 10 per cent books your order—balance 10 days before ship- 
ping. Queens postpaid 


Packages express collect. 
Queens 2-Ib. 3-lb. 
1 - 25 $1.10 $3.50 $4.50 
25 --up 1.00 3.40 4.40 


SUNKIST BEE COMPANY 


HOUMA, LOUISIANA — toute 2, Box 9, Tele. 1299-J 


os 

















“You can get your bees’ on time if you order early.” 

) Queens, $1.25 each; 

d 2 Ibs., $4.00; 3 Ibs., $5.00. Full weight and live bees guaranteed. 
‘ A queen goes in each package. 

M. E. Baker : Gridley, R. 1, Box 202, California 
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) ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS—— 
) A New Name, but old in quality. .Ten years a commercial queenbreeger. We have 
| old customers. We intend to keep the ones we get with quaiity bees and 


service. Open dates in April and May. 10 per cent books your order, balance 10 
days before shipping. 


Queens 2-lb. pkg: 3-lb. pkg. 
1-25 $1.20 $3.75 $4.75 
25-up 1.10 3.50 4.50 
Attention package men and large queen users: Special discount and terms. Write 
for particulars 


BAYOU BEE COMPANY Raymond Viguerie, owner 
BOURG, LOUISIANA 
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BUY WITH CONFIDENCE 


Bee Suppucs Bee Suppuics- 
FOR MICHIGAN FOR MICHIGAN 


ROOT HIVES have the preferred style cuts and dimensions and are the standard 
the world over. 


Our stock is Limited. Anticipate your 1946 needs and place your order early! 
WRITE FOR CONTAINER PRICE LIST AND OUR LIST OF 
SPECIAL ITEMS, INCLUDING CUTCOMB SUPPLIES. 
BEESWAX WANTED—Cash price, 41',c Ib. Trade price, 43¥gc Ib. 
Freight paid on 100 Ibs. or more. 


M. J. BECK COMPANY 


Successor to M. H. Hunt and Son 
510 N. CEDAR ST. Box 7 LANSING 1, MICH. 
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Garon’s Package Bees and Queens 


Early Queens — from March 10th to early April. 
All our Package Production booked up to early May 


Send in your orders for Package Bees and Queens for shipment after 
May 10th promptly for best remaining dates. 

Progeny-Test 3-Banded Italian Strain. Also, Charles Mraz's and other 
Reliable Breeders’ Strains of High Quality Daughters of Stock Bred 
for Resistance. 


Quantity 2-lb. pkg. w/q 3-lh. pk wq Queens 
1-9 $3.70 $4.70 $1.10 
10-24 3.60 4.60 1.05 
25-99 3.55 4.55 1.09 
100 and up 3.45 4.45 95 


Dependability - Quality - Service 
Garon Bee Company, Donaldsonville, La. 
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Three Frame Nuclei with Untested Laying Italian Queen, $4.75 
Three Frame Nuclel with one year old Tested Italian 
Queen, Tested for Prolificness and Honey Production, $5.50 


Texas State Health Certificate with Shipment. Live arrival guaran- 
teed. Refunded Prompt!y 


Bad Order from your Express Agent. 


Replacement or Money upon receipt of 


ea 


The Gillespie Apiaries — Llano, Texas 
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Package Bees, Old Line Bred Since 1924 
Queens, $1.10; 2-lb. Package, $3.80; 3-lb. Package, $4.80; Including 
Queen; Extra Pound Bees, $1.15 


Place your order early to get your shipping date when wanted War II veterans first 
served. Spring queens raised from stock. of over 200 pound production after pulling 
bees for packages all spring till in July, 1945 Also daughters of queens bred for re- 
sistance to disease 


Homer W. Richard : Rt. 3, Box 252-A, El Dorado, Ark. 
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MARCH QUEENS - - - 
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While we have a large volume of MARCH queens booked, we suggest that you 
write us if you need queens during this month The following prices are effec- 
tive until further notice. 
Quantity Queens 2-Ih. nkgs. 3-Ib. pkgs. 
1-24 $1.25 $4.00 $5.10 
25-99 1.15 3.79 4.80 
100-up 1.00 3.50 4.50 


BESSONET BEE COMPANY 


DONALDSONVILLE, LOUISIANA 
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York’s Package Bees and Queens for 1946 
Quality Bred Italians 


No Change in Price for Coming Season | 
PACKAGE BEES WITH YOUNG LAYING QUEENS 





a 
Quantity 1 to 2 3 to 27 30 to 96 99 up 
2-Ib- pkgs. $4.25 each $4.10 each $3.95 each $3.75 each 
3-lb. pkgs. 5.25 each 5.10 each 4.95 each 4.75 each 
Extra Queens 1.30 each 1.25 each 1.25 each 1.25 each 


Queenless Packages, deduct $1.10 per package. 


Booking orders now for 1946, same terms and price. We thank our customers for 
their patronage and will be prepared to serve you better with highest quality the 
coming season. A large number of buyers have already placed orders for the com- 
ing season and if you have not done so, we urge you to do so without delay for 
better choice of shipping dates. There is every indication of an extra heavy de- 
mand. Order direct from this ad and save time. 


YORK BEE COMPANY, Jesup, Ga., U. S. A. 


The Universal Apiaries 

















ITALIANS! QUEENS! CAUCASIAN3! 
Daughters of Queens bred for Resistance — Bred to Italian Drones 
All three races bred in separate yards. 


2-Ib. package bees with queen, $4.00; 3-lb. package bees with queen, $5.00 
Extra Queens, $1.25 each 
OVER 25 YEARS A SHIPPER IN U. S. A. AND CANADA ] 
Sulfathiazole used in feed at no extra cost to you. 
MASTER MIX POLLEN made from Soybean flour, Cottonseed meal, Brewers 
yeast, Skim milk, Natural pollen, Invert sugar and Sulfathiazole, 10-lb. pail, ——— 
i $2.50 six pails, $13.50. Send for FREE CIRCULARS. ~~ 





GASPARD’S QUALITY ITALIAN 


The John M. Davis Strain 











: UEENS AND PACKAGE BEES! 
Bred the Davis Way Q amin 
ss ' We are now booking orders for the Spring 
Italian Queens! of 1946 : 
Guaranteed purely mated and to satisfy Only 20% with order, balance at 
‘ shipping time. Al 
you in every way or your money refunded. to 
‘ ‘ ' PRICES AS FOLLOWS: Py 
You be the judge! 2-Ib. package with queens, $3.50 rb 
1-24 25-up 3-lb. package with queens, 4.50 da 
Young Laying Queens . . $1.25 $1.15 4-Ib. package bat queens, 5.50 
5-lb. package w ueens, ° 
Weung Susied Guecwe .. 2 —_ Comb ‘packages with Tae frame of 
After June 30th Untested $1.00 each, brood and honey, add $1.50 per 
any number. package. - 
LITTLE’S APIARIES J. H. GASPARD 
P. O. Box 122, Shelbyville, Tenn. HESSMER, LOUISIANA | —_ 
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946 10,000 Packages — Italian Bees With 
Queens. 5,000 Extra Queens Offered 
VS - + 
During April and May. 
aes | 3-lb. Packages with Queens ... .$5.00 
= 2-Ib. Packages with Queens .... 4.00 
By Express 
7 the Extra Queens ................ 1.25 
y for 
— WE SERVE TO SERVE AGAIN! 
A SUNNY SOUTH APIARIES 
; MARKSVILLE, LA. I. CLARK, PROP. 




















LEATHER COLORED ITALIAN QUEENS 


MIDDLE TENNESSEE APIARIES 
1 to 25, $1.25; 26 on up, $1.10—From Imported Strains. 
14 books orders. Balance before ——< Add 5 cents for all queens by air. 
t 


(All Queens after June 15, $1.00) 
J.B. TATE & SON 
1029 No. 4th St., Nashville 7, Tenn. Tel. No. 34509M 











PACKAGE BEES WITH CARNIOLAN QUEENS! 
2-lb. bees with queen, $4.00; 3-lb. bees with queen, $5.00. 
Over 24 packages, deduct 25c each package. 
We offer 2000 packages, APRIL DELIVERY. 
EPHARDT HONEY FARMS, Plaucheville, Louisiana 























a or 
NO CHANGE IN PRICES FOR 1946 
at WE ARE BOOKED TO CAPACITY FOR ALL APRIL SHIPPING DATES. Can 
accept orders for May shipping only. First come—first served! 
All orders for more than two packages SHOULD BE FOR TIPLES OF THREE, 
to make even crates. FOUR LB. PACKAGES and SPECIAL LOOSE-QUEEN 
50 PACKAGES cannot be shipped earlier than MAY 15th. All orders should be ac- 
50 companied by payment of $1.00 PER PACKAGE, to confirm and hold shipping 
50 date, balance payable before a 
50 PRICES—Quantity Scale: lor2) (3 to 24) (27 to 99) 102 & above 
of 2-lb. package with queen ....ea. $3.90 ea. $3.65 ea. $3.50 ea. $3.35 
er 3-lb. package with queen ....ea. 4.90 ea. 65 ea. 4.50 ea. 4.35 
Extra Queens, Untested, $1.00, any quantity— ested, $2.00, any quantity. 
For queenless packages deduct $1.00 - For Special Loose-Queen pachanee, add $1.00 
THE PUETT COMPANY, Hahira Georgia 
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Honey Market Report 


SEMI-MONTHLY HONEY 
Unit d Staies epartment of Ag 
-roduction and Marketing Administration 

Washington, D. January 2, 1946 


INFORMATION FROM PRODUCING 


REPORT 


AREAS 

ices generally refer to sales at whole- 
y beekeepers f.o.b. shipping points 
except as otherwise noted. Dates shown for 
each ection indicate !:pproximate — 
covered. Prices quoted are not necessarily 

OPA ceilings.) 
CALIFORNIA POINTS: (Period Jan. 8-22) 
California. Weather has been 


Southern 


during this period. Tempera- 


ture hav been rather cool and in some 
areas a little below normal. The dry winds 
have xhausted the moisture of several 
week igo and in some localities near 
drought conditions exist and crop prospect 
are suffering somewhat. Honey plants in 


hill areas are in fairly good condition, but 
rain is needed to further their growth 
Pees are generally in good condition al- 
though there are some reports of short 
stores. Many colonies have several frames 
ot brood, while others have very small 
clusters and no broodrearing at all as yet 

P-llcen ond a little nectar are being gath 
eved from menzanita, eucalyptus, and mus- 
1 | Ch demand for honey continues 
acti, but offering are becoming more 
limite’. All sales reported were at the ceil- 
i pri of 12c per lb. f.o.b. to beekeep- 
©. Beeswax continued very light at ceiling 
price f 41!,c cash and 43!.c per lb. in 
trade t beekeepers, with demand slow 

imerial Valley. In the Imperial Valley 
weather conditions have been about nor- 
mal fer this time of year. Flowers, how- 
ever have not vet started to bloom in 
voiume. Bees are gathering a small amount 
of pollen trom wild plants. Reports indi- 
cat that considerable damage has been 
done in some apiaries by insecticides used 
in th lettuce-growing districts 


Central California. Weather during this 
cool with considerable f 





period been 
in valley area Honey plants ars enerally 
in fair condition although additional mois- 
ture is receded to promote good growth 
3ees have been kept rather inactive by the 


cold weather but for the most part are in 





fairly good condition and some have small 
brood areas in a few frames. On the few 
sunny days which permitted flights, bees 
have been working on pussywillow, alder 
eucalyptus, mustard, manzanita, and orna- 
mental shrubs. Little or no honey remains 
in ic hands of producers. The light sup- 
ply held by me for their local customers 
is now practically exhausted. Sales f.o.b 

point, per Ib., extracted Mixed 


hipping 
owers 12c. 
Northern has been 


about nor- 


California. Weather 
generally fair with temperatures 
mal during the period. Day have been 

ther warm but nights were cold with 
some frost and ice formation. In the hill 
areas snowfall has been quite favorable 
and in the valleys and foothills rainfall 


has been sufficient and the moisture situ- 
ation is fairly normal at this time. Bees in 
many yards are in poor condition being 
weak in bees and short of stores, with poi- 


oned pollen causing loss in some eases. In 
other areas bees appear to be in fairly good 
condition but with very little brood and 
little pollen or nectar being gathered. On 
the few days when weather has permitted 
bees hav vorked on chickweed, almond 
and locust and othe available plants. De- 
mand for honey is good and supplies very 
light. In spite of the fact that dealers are 


riculture, 


tioning customers, supplies in many cases 


will be exhausted before the next crop is 

ready 

PACIFIC NORTHWEST: (Period Jan. 8-22) 
West of Cascades. Temperatures have 


ontinued above average and there has 
en considerable rainfall during this peri- 
d. Honey plants at this time appear to be 
in excellent condition and prospects at this 
me are good. There have been some cold 
days which prevented bees flying, but gen- 
erally colonies are in excellent condition 
vith large clusters and good supplies of 
yney and pollen. Bees are gathering some 
ollen from pussywillow and filbert. There 
ian been, however, no broodrearing of any 
consequence to date. As was reported in 
our last report little or no honey remains 
in the hands of the producers 
East of Cascades. Temperatures in this 
ection have held about normal during the 
with some rain and snow. Moisture 
now generally good and 


ne riod, 
conditions are 
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{1946 PACKAGE 1946! 
} BEES AND QUEENS ! 


BRIGHT 3-BANDED ITALIAN j 
Again We offer you— i 

g Superior Quality - Quick Service § 
Young Baby Bees - Full Weight ‘ 


In Light Shipping Cages and 
Choice Queens! 
Prices of Package Bees With Queens 


2-lb 3-lb. Ex. an 
1-24 $4.00 $5.00 $1.2 
25-99 3.75 4.75 10 
3.60 4.60 1.00 


100 up 
Package bees F.O.B. Express. Safe ar- 
rival, satisfaction g uaranteed, state 
health certificate furnished. 


NORMAN BROS. 
APTARIES 


RAMER, ALABAMA 
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Italian Bees and Queens 


We are prepared to book your orders 





hea package bees and queens for 
April, and May, shipments. We have 
end slways give what we advertise. 
Queens 2 lb. pkgs. 3 Ib. pkg 

1-24 $1.25 $4.00 $5.00 
25-99 1.15 d 4.75 
100-un 1.00 : 4.50 
Quality package bees and queens, 


and shipments made on time is what 

to you. Live delivery guar- 
anteed. 

Lucedale Apiaries 

Lucedale, Mississippi 


Australian 3eekeeping News 
The Leading Bee Journal of the 
Southern Hemisphere is the 
‘AUSTRALASIAN BEEKEEPER” 
International 


we offer 





Mon- 


iny time. Inquire for 

Subscription 5 shillings per year. Start any 
time Inquire for International Money 
Order for 5 shillings (Australian) at your 


Post Office. 
Write now to the 
West Maitland 


P. O. Box 20, 
South Wales 


Editor, 
New 
Australia 
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heavy snows in higher altitudes have built 
up the reserve which melted during late 
pecember. Bees are generally in good con- 
dition, although they were contined to 
hives except tor a few sunny days which 
permitted flights. In some yards colonies 
have been tound with three frames ot 
brood and consumption of stores has been 
In other yards where honey was €X- 
tracted too closely bees will have _ to be 
fed Little or no honey remains in. the 
hands ol producers at this time. _ Some 
beeswax moved at ¢l!2c per lb. f.o.b. to 
beekeepers. a 
INLERMOUNTAIN REGION: (Jan. 9-23) 
Temperatures over most of this area 
have been fairly moderate with rather mild 
days and cold nights. Heavy snowtall in 
mountain regions has built up a reserve 
coming 


light 


4 water tor irrigation tor the ) 
season; on the lower levels most sections 
re now amply supplied with moisture 


ithough snow cover 1S needed to protect 
honey plants in the event of a hard freeze. 
Bees are {tor the most part in good condi- 
tion and wintering well. Most have had 
opportunity for flight on some of the mild- 
er days, while in other yards bees are un- 
and showing some signs of dysentery. 
Still in other cases there are reports of 
heavy consumption Ol stores and feeding 
will be necessary Demand continues good 
for honey Producers’ honey supplies are 
practically exhausted with r tail suppiles 
also getting quite low Sales f.0.b. shipping 
point per Ib., extracte d-Alfalfa-Sweetclover, 
in case to ton lots 12c, in 5-ib. palis 18 1/3c. 
Beeswax 4l!2c per lb. f.o.b. to beekeepers. 
Details of States follow: 
Wyoming. Favorable weather continued 
over most of the State with mild open days 
but rather cool nights. No reports are 
available on honey pliant c ynditions at this 
time. Bees appear to be wintering well and 
on several days have been able to fly dur- 
ing midday. In some yards where colonies 
were light at packing time ,bees are still in 
fairly good condition at this date. Suppi1es 
of honey are practically exhausted and 
onlv a few small lots still remain 1n the 

honds of beekeepers. 
Montana. Temperatures over most of the 
State have been mild and weather open 
during this period. Snow! ll has been fairly 
heavy in mountain area but very little on 
lower levels. Rather high winds have been 
reported in some sections Ground is also 
rather dry and plants have no covering of 
cnow for protection Some beekeepers are 
concerned about crop prospects Bees for 
the mest part appear to be wintering well 
ind with the open we ither, have been abl > 
to flv on several days during the period 
There have been some revorts of heavy 
consumption of stores 3eekeeners are 
cing present good weather to repair equip- 
ment and prepare for the coming season. 
in producers 


easy 





Very little honey remains 
honds and retail supplies are very low. 
have been fairly 


Temperatures : 
normal over most of the State with some 
vero nights reported. Snow on lower levels 
has mostly melted Moisture conditions are 

irly good and water for next season’s 
irrjgoticn needs appears bout sufficient 
Condition of bees appears spotted with col- 
ovies in some yards wintering well, while 
ethers are very uneasy and showing some 
Aveentery. Most beekeepers have sold all 
their honey. The local demand is good and 
will probably exhaust the suvply still a- 
vailable before the new crop is ready for 
morket 

Utah. Weather has been favorable over 
most of the State. with temperatures rang- 
between 15 and 30 degrees 
mountain areas should be 
irrigation needs, but snow 


Idaho. 


ing mostly 
Snow in the 
adequate for 
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cover is light and spotted in lower levels. 
Ground moisture now appears adequate 
and honey plants should be in good condi- 
tion to daie. Bees appear to be wintering 
well and on a few days have had short 
flights. On colder days they have been 
quiet in the hives Honey continues in 
good demand with very little remaining in 
producers’ hands. : > 
Nevada. Weather has been favorable for 
bees with warm days and cool nights. Bee- 
keepers are taking advantage of the open 
ange so to repair equipment and prepare 
for the coming season. Except for small 
retail lot, all honey is out of producers’ 
hands. ' 
cs SUMMARY 
The mild springlike temperatures which 
prevailed over most of the country during 
late December and eariy January have 
been replaced by cold disagreeable weath- 
er with average temperatures considerably 
lower, especially over the southwestern 
middiewest, and eastern sections of the 
country. Precipitation has been rather 
general except in sections of southern ‘Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, and Utah, northward thru 
Montana and the Dakotas. Soil moisture in 
nearly all sections is now normal and for 
the most part honey plants are in good 
condition. Prospects are fairly good at thi 
time. In those States where there is no 
snow cover to protect planis there is dan- 
ger Ot damage in the event of severe fre: Z 
ing weather. Bees in al! sections ire ap- 
parently wintering well and are for the 
— — in some v hat better condition 
— a year. There are, however, reports 
o some losses of weak colonies but it i 
believed these cases are rather isolated 
Beekeepers are hoping for a rather early 
and favorable spring to build up bees ‘and 
promote broodrearing. Some broodrearing 
has been reported in practically all sections 
of the country except those St ites in the 
extreme northern areas which have been 
experiencing severe cold and heavy snows 
} rhe demand for honey continues he VV 
in practically all sections. Nearly all large 
volumes of honey have been moved from 
producers hands and most beekeepers 
have only limited supplies wwaihaldae In 
vy cases honey is being sold directly to 
imers go retail stores. In many 
ctions the still available s ly of h xy 
will be exhausted before wae 
ready for market. Most sales are cenusten 
at ceiling levels with some _ indication if 
over ceiling prices oe y 
From the Southern States package hee 
and queen producers report a continuing 
good demand for spring shipment of hess 
and queens. Some producers have orders 
fe in excess of their probable production 
and have returned many inquiries and 
There are also reports indicating 
that the season may be a little later than 
usual in some areas. As was mentioned ‘in 
the last report the volume of orders for 
bees and queens point to a rather general 
increase in colonies. Just how great this 
increase will be is not known at this time 
but will probably be governed by ‘the a- 
vailability of hives and other equipment 
The suggested goal program of the De- 
partment of Agriculture calling for an in- 
crease of at least 8 percent in the number 
of eclonies of bees in the country is meet- 
ing with much encouraging response on the 
part of beekeeping leaders throughout the 
country, and present prospects are that the 
desired increase will be reached if suffi- 
cient bee supplies can be obtained. The 
T.umber and Lumber Products Branch of 
the Civilian Production Administration has 
evanted lumber priorities to manufacturers 
of hee hives and other essential bee equip- 
ment as an aid in that direction 
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BOOKED UP | 
Until June Ist On Package Bees And Queens 


After that date we will have plenty of good Queens and may be able to 
handle a few late package orders. Weather conditions here have been 
very unfavorable this winter but what happens from now on will de- 
termine the bee season. We hope it will be extra good for you. 





* . * . 





After May 20th 


Lots of: Queens 2 lb. 3 lb. 4 lb. 5 lb. 
1 - 24 $1.10 $3.85 $4.95 $6.05 $7.15 
25-99 1.00 3.60 4.65 5.70 6.75 
100 - up .90 3.35 4.35 5.35 6.35 


. ad * * 


For Queenless Package Deduct Price of Queen 
Payable in U. S. Funds 


THE STOVER APIARIES 
Mayhew, Miss. 
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BEES AND YOU MUST BE 
QUEENS! | SATISFIED 
Regardless of the 


ALL BREEDERS NORTHERN 
2c J ? 
RECORD PRODUCERS Reason! 


| 
| Bees from our quality and pro- 


Our system of holding queens 





duction-bred Italian Queens will 

















in large nuclei until egg 
ability is proven assures you | 
of the finest queens to be had | fill those supers. 
at any price. ee 
2-Ib. pkg. with queen, $4.00 | PLENTY OF SPRING SHIPPING ees 
3-lb. pkg. with queen, 5.00 DATES OPEN. : 
4-lb. pkg. with queen, 6.10 4 he 
Extra queens ....... .. 128 Book Your Orders Now! : 
100, discount on orders of 25 or more ‘i 
queens or packages with queens. For 
queenless packages deduct price of 1-24 0... eee eee $1.10 
queen. INE os5i.n 5b cree iceueee 1.00 
HEAKT O’TEXAS 
THE RICH HONEY 
| APIARIES 
FARMS | WACO, TEXAS 
JEANERETTE, LA. 
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PPro 
| | Look for this Sign 
| When You Want 
QUALITY AT LOW CosT! B E; E Sy 
ble to sate oF a a 
been | Cr =D We offer 3-Banded Italian Bees for 
ll de- “ express shipment from our Louisiana 
bee farm. We have many open dates 
Trade Mk. Reg. SO rush in your orders. Shipments 
U. S. Pat. Off. start April Ist. 
KELLEY—“The Bee Man’’ 
) Ib. 
— 1to24 25t090 100 up 
aoe 2-lb. swarms with young queens $3.75 $3.60 $3.50 
3-lb. swarms with young queens 4.75 4.60 4.50 
Young laying queens $1.10 each 25 and over $1.00 
THE WALTER T. KELLEY CO. 
Paducah, Kentucky 
“A CALL FOR HELP” 
Will you help us keep our customers happ; ? 
We are appealing to our old and new friends aiihe: 
“Bring in or ship us your Honey” 
We need it—B-Z-B jars need it—and the busy housewife needs it. 
You help us help them keep up their energy. 
- Ve Ls Hone ey C77; Ypranyy 
will 361 E. Valley Blvd., ALHAMBRA os Angeles County), CALIF. 
ING ps 
he Lf Uf, : f WRITE FOR 
} —— ») FREE CATALOG 
| Quality Bee Supplies. Factory Prices 
Prompt Shipment from Stock 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Manufacturers of Bee Supplies 
ONSTED, MICHIGAN 
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